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1. This study follows up Swanton’s thesis 
of a relationship (although a widely diver- 
gent one) between Tunica, Chitimacha and 
Atakapa,! except that it is confined to only 
two of the languages. The reason for this 
limitation was one primarily of accessibility 
of material, since all extant Atakapa is 
brought together in A Dictionary of the 
Atakapa Language, by Albert S. Gatschet 
and John R. Swanton (BAE-B 108), and 
the Chitimacha in the present author’s 
unpublished Chitimacha Linguistic Mate- 
rials. It is clear that the eventual inclu- 
sion of Tunica and still other languages in 
the study is likely to refute or seriously 
modify many details of our present results. 
Nevertheless, it does not seem justified to 
hold back what has already been worked 
out until time and opportunity may permit 
further comparison, and it is therefore 
offered precisely in the hope that its errors 
and shortcomings may bring forth correction 
and improvement? 


1John R. Swanton, A Structural and Lexical 
Comparison of the Tunica, Chitimacha and Ata- 
kapa Languages, BAE-B 68 (1919). 

2A carbon copy of Chitimacha Linguistic Ma- 


The general procedure of this study was 
to bring together consistent phonetic cor- 
respondences and to hypothesize prototype 
sounds until there emerged a generally 
realistic original phonemic system from 
which the actual features of the two lan- 
guages could have developed. The pos- 
sibilities of combinatory changes, trans- 
positions (metathesis), assimilations and 
the like were taken into account to a reason- 
able degree, but in the main the require- 
ment was consistency and regularity. Under 
this test, it was found necessary to ignore 
many of the 250 Atakapa-Chitimacha com- 
parisons made by Swanton, but a majority 
worked out and many new comparisons 
could be added. The final list of cognates, 
given with reconstructed original forms at 
the end of this paper, totals 240 sets. 
They are roughly grouped into a main list, 
1-153, which have essentially identical 
meanings and no special complications of 
form; SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF FORM, 154-187, 
involving assumed affixation, assimilation, 
etc.; DIVERGENT MEANINGS, 188-219; IN- 
FERRED MEANINGS, 220-235, being com- 
ponents of assumed compounds; MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, 236-240. Some of the entries 
include two or more actual elements. By 
no means all possible comparisons were 
listed. 

Since the available Atakapa vocabulary 
numbers only about 900 elements and the 
Chitimacha about 1100, we can reaffirm 
Swanton’s conclusion that the proportion 
of resemblances is much too great to be the 





terials is available for temporary loan to col- 
leagues prepared to make use of it for comparative 
study. 
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result of pure chance.* And this would hold 
true if no more than half of the cognate sets 
could be considered unquestionable exempli- 
fications of our postulated formulas.‘ 

It follows that we are dealing with 
languages which have either developed by 
divergent changes from a common original, 
or which have borrowed extensively from 
each other or from a common source. If 
it is a question of borrowing, there remains 
the very important problem of when it took 
place. A case like E.At. heycip, Ch. 
heyji ten (14) could have come from borrow- 
ing in the recent phonetic period of both lan- 
guages, that is, within the time of the 
presently existing phonetic systems. A glot- 
talized shibilant affricate (represented by 
J) of Ch. would have to pass into At. as 
an alveolar-sibilant, non-glottalized affri- 
cate because there is no glottalized series 
and no shibilant affricate; the final py 
might have been added altho there is no 
apparent reason for it. If the borrowing 
went from At. to Ch., it would have to date 
back to a time when At. had glottalized 
stops; the final nasal might have been 
dropped because it was during the period 
when old syllabic-final continuants had 
changed to h and before new cases had been 
formed through vowel-loss (as hanga?a 
door from hana house plus sa? mouth), 
or the borrowing might have been made 
before the change had taken place, so that 
it developed in the same way as older Ch. 
forms. A case like At. kaniin-kS, Ch. 
gahtin live oak (146) could have passed 
by borrowing only in a remote period: if 
from At. to Ch., at a time when At. still 
had glottalized stops and before the change 
of original & to 8; if from Ch. to At., at a 
time before Ch. syllabic final n was con- 


* Of course, there are bound to be a few strik- 
ing lexical similarities between any two languages. 
Between English and Chitimacha, we find gapt- 
to capture, kow- to call, ?uS us, pu-hte- to puff. 

4A negligible number of similarities could be 
explained as coinciding imitations of natural 
sounds, as the words for to puff (89), quail (99), 
frog (165), to cough (182), crow (185). 
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verted to h. To account for the preserva- 
tion of the n at the end of the word in Ch., 
we must assume an original form with an 
additional vowel, say *kanéini. 

Only a handful of our cognates could 
possibly be borrowings of the recent pho- 
netic period (numbers 14, 59, 72, 87, 114, 240), 
and these could just as well date back to an 
older period. If the remaining cases repre- 
sent borrowing, it could only be of a fairly 
remote time, antedating extensive phonetic 
changes in both languages before the time 
of our earliest records (1721). Further- 
more, the period of contact must have ex- 
tended over a considerable length of time 
to account for the relatively large number 
of borrowings. And the contact would have 
had to be very intimate, comparable to 
that of English with French in the post- 
Conquest period, in order to account for 
the every-day nature of many of the ele- 
ments involved (for example, water, land, 
tooth, hand, uncle, one, two, tired, beside). 

On the other hand, if the similarities are 
due to original oneness of the two languages, 
it would require an even longer period to 
explain both the phonetic divergence and 
the great number of elements that cannot— 
at least, as yet—be traced to a common 
origin. The final choice between the the- 
ories of borrowing and genetic oneness can 
come from broader research involving still 
other languages. 


2. The following table shows the pho- 
nemes of Atakapa and Chitimacha to- 
gether. Long vowels, certain stops (b, 
d, z, J [and é], g, ?), and s are found in Ch. 
alone; both voiceless and voiced 1 (1, 1), 
and 9 in At. alone; and all other phonemes 
are common to Ch. and At. 
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Following my style in Chitimacha Linguis- 
tic Material, b d z j g are used for the weak 
glottalized stops (as a matter of typo- 
graphical convenience). The sounds repre- 
sented by the remaining symbols are fairly 
typical and may be passed over except to 
mention that e° represents a very open 
sound, close to the English vowel in cat. 
Accent is a purely mechanical function of 
phrase rhythm: phrases are normally ac- 
cented on the last syllable. 

The Atakapa material includes forms from 
three dialects: the bulk is Western Atakapa 
(shown as At. or W.) recorded in 1885 by 
Gatschet with a few later additions by 
Swanton; a few hundred forms of Eastern 
Atakapa (E.At.) taken down by Duralde 
in 1802; and 45 words of Akokisa (Ak.) 
recorded by Béranger in 1721. Some sys- 
tematic differences between E. and W. and 
a point or two of Ak. are noted later in the 
discussion, as they affect the general com- 
parison. The E. and Ak. forms are spelled 
here in a phonemic re-interpretation, the 
original being cited only when some special 
uncertainty is involved. The details of 
the re-interpretation need be mentioned 
only to the extent that apparently gn and 
ng represent pn, g and gg are usually simply 
k in syllable final, gh is syllable-final h. 
The use of h in E. usually corresponds to 
h of W., but sometimes seems to be a device 
of writing (perhaps reflecting its use in 
French); thus, E. hehin pon (W. hiyen pon) 
hundred, may be for heyn pon or heyin pon. 

In presenting W. forms, some substitu- 
tions have been made so as to simplify the 
spelling and to bring it into conformity with 
Ch: y is used for fi and *; t for 1, th, ti, tl, 
kl, tx (these are all found to vary with each 
other); h for syllable-final x and x; § is used 
for Swanton’s c, and c for his ts (following 
recent usage); diacritics over vowel-letters 
are disregarded, except for 4; ay, ew, aw, 
yaw, etc. take the place of writings like 
a-i, e-u, a-u, i-au. The letters 8 and s have 
been kept apart in giving forms, but there 
is apparently no significant difference in- 
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volved; s is mostly an E. variation of s in 
groups like st, sk. 

The letter & has apparently been used 
often for a particularly wide variant of e (as 
in the word for grease, spelled ey, 4p) and 
as a way of indicating a short-sounding a 
(as in he flies, spelled usually kawet, but 
once k&wet). Alternate writings with 4 
have been disregarded except in the few 
cases where there was room for doubt as to 
whether e or a was involved. 

If there existed a contrast of vowel 
length in At., one would expect to see it 
reflected in the diacritics Gatschet used 
over the vowel letters. But the alternation 
of diacritics in every stem that has been 
recorded more than a few times, suggests 
fluctuating impressions rather than any 
real contrast. 

There is no clear evidence for a glottal 
stop in At. Hyphens, which might have 
been used for such a phoneme, are found 
mainly in cases like ka-u to fly, where re- 
lated forms suggest the interpretation kaw. 
The word co-oc corn seems to be a compound 
with oc tooth, grain, and the hyphen there- 
fore would seem to represent the word- 
boundary. The writing hace-eS (pl. ha- 
ceme’) bad, may stand for haceyeé. 

Evidently reflecting the accentual weak- 
ness of open, non-final syllables, are a num- 
ber of cases in which such syllables are 
found with and without initial h; thus, 
hipa, ipa husband. In giving words of this 
type, we show only the writing with h. 

Likewise in open, non-final syllables, we 
find a few cases of variant vowel writing: 
yemoy, yimop cheap; temak, timak knee; 
temom, timom ashes; tepuk, tipuk peach; 
tukaw, tikaw like; Sokom, sikom cattle. 
Presumably, the forms with e, u and o 
can be taken as primary. In passing, we 
may cite some evidence for a vowel change 
from a to i in this position: E. nama, W. 
nima to kill; E. aliw, W. ilu, elu summer; 
E. aSat, W. iSat head. 

Outside of weak syllables, the following 
cases of i-e variation have been noted: he, 
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hi wind; Sem, Sim times; pil, pel bed; ne&, nid 
wood; kome, komi thick. Variation of o-u 
has been found in 17 cases, such as: wol, 
wul curly; wos, wuS hand; coh, cuh claw; 
poh, puh to smoke; oce, uce snake; kulf, 
kolS to swallow; hok, huk together. Since 
similar interchanges have been found in 
Gatschet’s Chitimacha material, where the 
actual phonetics could be checked, we must 
conclude that it simply shows inaccuracy of 
recording. 


3..Our hypothetical prototype system of 
consonants corresponds to the combined 
actual systems (2, above), except that there 
is no p and that another phoneme, recon- 
structed as *r, must be added for the cor- 
respondence of At. 1 with Ch. y. The 
evidence for an alveolar sibilant series, dis- 
tinct from the palatal, is somewhat weak; 
the possibility of eliminating it from our 
prototype system is discussed later on. 

In general, the clearest reflexes of the 
prototype consonants are found in initial 
position. Syllable-finals have apparently 
undergone a general falling together in Ch: 
glottalized stops all become ? or its reflex, 
vowel lengthening; k m n | fall together 
with h. Intervocalic consonants develop 
like the initials except for ? and 1} (fall to- 
gether with h and 1, respectively) in At., 
and w (falls together with y) in Ch. There 
are instances of consonants whose reflexes 
suggest that they were originally intervo- 
calic, even tho they actually appear in both 
languages as syllable finals. The develop- 
ment of the consonants in detail follows, 
with examples and complete lists,’ by num- 
ber, referring to the COMPARATIVE LIST. 
Discussion of consonant clusters and special 
developments follows the general treatment. 

*») : At., Ch. p. Example, *pare (35) : 
At. ipal, Ch. paye beside. See 4, 19, 30-39, 
88, 108, 124, 186, 192-195, 220-223, 237. 

’ But if the evidence for a prototype sound 


exists in only one of the two languages, the case is 
not included. 
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*t: At., Ch. t. Example, *teki (54): At. 
tektek8, Ch. tektekmam speckled. See 6, 
51-59, 85, 166, 183, 224-225. 

*k: At. k; Ch. prevocalic k, final h. 
Examples, *kiéa (122): At. ki8, Ch. kiéa 
woman; *tuk (91): At. lok, Ch. Suht- to 
boil. See 5, 9, 38, 41, 54, 78, 109, 120-140, 
160, 170, 172, 197, 207, 212-216, 227, 234- 
235, 240; 8, 25, 49, 84, 91. 

*h: At., Ch. h. Example, heri (16): At. 
hil, Ch. hayi- to sift. See 11-21, 65, 70, 83, 
123. 

*?: At. lost in initial and final, h between 
vowels; Ch. ? or lengthening of preceding 
vowel. Examples: *?ukSe (10): At. oce, 
Ch. ?uk& snake; *ke?s (126): At. kec, Ch. 
kis left; *wa?a (29): At. wah’, Ch. wa? 
uncle. See 1-10, 236; 31, 126, 148, 158, 
169, 214; 29, 41, 52, 71, 156. The examples 
listed for final position are only those in 
which the former presence of ? in Atakapa 
is somehow concretely reflected, as by the 
treatment of a following sibilant or a pre- 
ceding vowel. There are a number of other 
cases where*? is assumed to explain a long 
vowel in Ch., but where there is no separate 
evidence in the At., as: 39, 70, 107, 112, 130, 
135, 157, 158, 169, 172, 194, 201, 209. 

*p: At. p; Ch. prevocalic b, syllable-final 
no instances. Example, *po (43): At. pol, 
Ch. bekste- to float. See 40-48, 236. 

+4: At. t; Ch. prevocalic d, final ? or 
vowel-lengthening: Examples, *tup (64): 
At. toc to suck, Ch. hen-dupt- to lick; 
*Sat (117): At. i-Sat head, Ch. Sa? mouth, 
Sa'mu flower. See 60-64, 201-202; 117, 238. 

*k: At. k, Ch. prevocalic g, final ? or 
vowel-lengthening. Examples: *kut (153): 
At. kol§ to swallow, Ch. gu&t- to eat; tok (90): 
At. tuk, Ch. Si:-pte- to smoke. See 66, 67, 
106, 109, 141-153, 217-219; 22, 57, 90, 92, 
95, 131, 185, 191, 197, 202. 

*%: At. 8, Ch. & Example, *Kanéini 
(146): At. kanSin-kS, Ch. gahdin live oak. 
See 98, 122, 140, 146, 187, 206-207. 

*c: No simple instances, but see 148 and 
181. 
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*%: At. c; Ch. prevocalic J, final ? or vowel- 
lengthening. Examples, éaku (109): At. 
cak, Ch. jagumt- to chew; ?0é (7): At. oc, 
Ch. ?i? tooth. See 14, 100-102, 104-110, 
209-210, 230; 7, 32, 223. 

*é: At.c;Ch. prevocalic z, final no instances. 
Example, *¢ila (99): At. cilam, Ch. zinkini 
quail. See 99, 103, 186, 187, 208, 231, 232. 

*s: At. 8, Ch. s. Example, *si?t (112): 
At. Sit, Ch. site dried Spanish moss. See 
15, 112, 178, 179, 186. 

*§: At., Ch. 8 Example, *Si (111): At. 
si, Ch. Siét smoke. See 11, 28, 59, 111, 
113-119, 171, 195, 217, 228, 233, 238. 

*: At. initial 1, medial and final 1; Ch. 
§. Examples: *tuk (91): At. tok, Ch. Suht- 
to boil; *nat (77): At. nal, Ch. nag-ma- 
to hunt. See 88-91, 205; 77,.130, 138, 153, 
159, 184, 189, 193. 

*]; At. 1; Ch. prevocalic n, final h. Ex- 
amples, *lakt (85): E.At. a-le8t, Ch. nakt 
ice; *hul (21): At. hol to put in, Ch. huh- 
to enter. See 85-87, 99, 155, 163, 201, 203- 
4, 239, 240; 21, 105. 

*r: At. 1, Ch. y. Example, *rak (95): 
At. lak, Ch. ya?i strong. See 35, 75, 92- 
97, 167, 175, 190, 221. 

*y: At., Ch. y. Example, *yak (22): 
E.At. yakhaw fish, Ch. ya‘ka ‘minnow’. 
See 22-26. 

*m: At. m (sometimes -p); Ch. prevocalic 
m,finalh. Examples, *mami (48): At. mam 
to stab, Ch. manst to perforate; *nom (81): 
At. nom8, Ch. nah-zibu child. See 44-50, 
149, 196-197, 235; 31, 81. 

*n: At. n (sometimes -n); Ch. prevocalic 
n, final h. Examples, *ney (72): At. ne, 
Ch. ney land; *pi?n (89): At. puns’, Ch. 
pu‘h-te- to blow with the mouth. See 2, 18, 
65-84, 115, 146, 165, 169, 177, 226-229; 
39, 127, 137, 146. 

*w: At. w; Ch. w except between vowels y. 
Examples, *wesi (28): E.At. wi8, Ch. wasi 
hand; *kawa (133): At. kawkaw, Ch. kaya 
rain. See 27-29, 158, 189-191, 214; 51, 
53, 1382, 133, 219. Intervocalic w retained, 
apparently under influence of a rounded 


vowel: 62 (-duwa- from *tawa). Cases 
where syllable-final w is evident in Ch. con- 
tractions: 89, 93, 1380a, 131, 159. Cases of 
w converted to y evident in contractions: 
115, 200. 


4. There are a number of cases of final m 
having become n or 9 in Atakapa, but the 
conditions under which this took place are 
not entirely clear. The regular suffix for 
plural of action or distributive, used with 
verbs and adjectives, is -m; we trace it to 
*ma (45). Some of the elements that 
keep final m are verbs and adjectives and 
it is possible that their final has been rein- 
terpreted as the plural element; such cases 
are mam to stab (48), cum to pinch (210), 
kamkam standing out from the body (145). 
Adjectives that apparently have changed 
final m, are: kop heavy (148), yanyan (read: 
yenyen) afraid, wild (157). Nouns that 
retain final m: nom§ child (81), Sokom (also 
Sokon) catile (235). Nouns that convert 
final m: nup, nun village (82), kop ne& 
hackberry (136), ep grease (154). 

As for the change of n to 9, it is difficult 
to even attempt to define its conditions 
because of the irregular variations in the 
writing. If the two are indeed distinct 
phonemes, it is likely that np developed in 
an earlier period and that subsequently 
new cases of final n appeared. This is born 
out by the occurrence of ankin in the house 
alongside of anike in the ear; that is, an 
ear may have been until very recently 
*ani while an house had lost its final vowel 
long before. 

Apparently at one period in the develop- 
ment of At., the group kt changed to &t, 
as in: ast reed, Ak. est elbow from *?akta 
(6); E. a-le&st, W. a-l&t ice from *lakt (85). 
A kt group has been noted in only one At. 
word; namely, nakta now. 

Various combinations with a sibilant as 
second element give At. c. The cluster is 
in some cases traceable to the common 
period of At.-Ch., that is, there is evidence 
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for the cluster in Ch. also; for example; 
*nakS (79): At. hokinac to fight (hok- to- 
gether), Ch. nakS war. Other cases: 71(ps), 
76(rs), 126(?s), 148(?c), 164(ks), 169(?k3), 
181 (ke), 183(18), 216(ps). The cluster is 
assumed to have been formed through the 
loss of a vowel between the first consonant 
and the sibilant in cases like kec-k liver 
from *keks from *kekesi reduplicated from 
*kesi (128). Note that we should expect 
the form to be *keS if it had come directly 
from *kesi, corresponding with Ch. kesi. 
Other cases are 161 (-ci- from *?si from 
*?asi), 180 (*coh claw from *?sow from, 
say *?asow), 181 (ci bone from *kci from 
*kaci). Another set of cases involve the 
addition of a suffix 8, which is quite com- 
mon in the language generally, to stems 
ending in consonants; thus, E.At. lalec 
(from lalak-8) corresponding to W. lak 
strong from rak (95). Also toc to suck from 
*tup-3 (64), E.At. kec to break from *ket-8 
(218). The cluster was formed by affixa- 
tion in hacewan to forget, apparently in- 
volving prefix hat- reflexive combining with 
a stem *Se (113). A final bit of evidence, 
not traceable to elements of the common 
At.-Ch. period, is the way the suffix -Sem 
combines with numerals lat and nit to form 
lacem four times and nicem five times. 

On the other hand, not all clusters are 
contracted. Examples in our material: 
tektekS speckled from *teki (54), nik8 gum 
from *niki (67), likS to mash from *rok 
(92), kSo although from *kiSo (217). Pre- 
sumably the change was operative in a cer- 
tain epoch, subsequent to the common 
Atakapa-Chitimacha period and prior to 
the recent phonetic period. Combinations 
that post-date the active operation of the 
change were not affected. 

When the distributive-plural suffix is 
added to verb and adjective stems in Ata- 
kapa, it displaces the final consonant: pak, 
pl. pam to beat (41), caw, pl. cam to bite 
(106). There are many cases where a stem 
ending in -m exists, apparently with a dis- 
tributive or plural implication, but with no 
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corresponding form without m. We can 
take these as old plural formations and have 
a right to assume that an old final consonant 
may have been lost; so in the following cases: 
pom to plow from *pok (36), lom8 to peel 
from “lok from *loki (86), tom-i8 to spill 
from *tow (89), kem& to row from *ket (142), 
kam to scratch from *Kat (144), lem& to 
love from *leh from “*le?e (204). It is 
interesting that, in two of these cases, the 
Ch. cognates also use plural suffixes: gat- 
ma- to row, gatka- to scratch (-ka- is an alter- 
nate plural suffix in Ch.). 

The type of consonant contraction in- 
volved in the addition of plural -m, may be 
involved in still other cases. If it applied 
to other consonants than m, it may account 
for some of the instances in which At. and 
Ch. agree only in their first consonant and 
vowel, as At. pol (perhaps from *pokl or 
*pokt), Ch. bekste- to float (43). 

Consonant displacements and contrac- 
tions are also assumed with prefixes, as: 
anenuy bullfrog perhaps from *an-tenuy 
(165), inte neck from *in-kte (166), mec 
tall from *n-peks (164), mil8 blind from *n- 
pil (220), nel *tongue from *n-wel (163), 
tol good from *t-hol (167), nik breast, milk 
from *n-mik (168). 

In Ch., too, we find displacement of 
initial consonants (? and y and perhaps }) 
by prefix n-. Examples are: nema oil from 
*n-?ema (154), nawa sand from *nya?wa 
(158), nuku back from *n-tuku (160); and 
also 155, 156, 157, 159. The likelihood of 
such displacement of consonants is sup- 
ported by internal evidence in a few cases, 
as: ?udi-, pl. ?ué-ma- to do, nuéma- to work, 
tudi- to cook; ?akst-*to buy, kap nakst- to 
sell; ?em-jiw- cowardly, balky, ne-mi- frighi- 
ened. Displacement of stem-final con- 
sonant by the suffix-initial of -ma- distribu- 
tive-plural is found in a limited number of 
cases, as gapt-, pl. gama- to take hold; za't-, 
pl. zama- to spear; also in certain cases where 
the last consonant of a group is affected, 
as gaht-, pl. gahma- to bite. 

There are two cases of semi-vowels in 
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Ch. changing in dissimilation to a following 
vowel: wiS- to burn for *yiS- (184), ka-nuS 
master for *kaynwu8 (130). These changes 
are in keeping with the fact that y is never 
found in a stem syllable before i, and w 
never before u. 

Syllable-final h in Ch. (from *h, 1, m, n) is 
lost at the end of a polysyllabic word. 
There is one example in our material, 
heyji ten from *heyjih from *heytin (14). 
The phenomenon is corroborated by three 
cases of historical Ch. which preserve h in 
combinations while lacking it in true final: 
SiSah-ki in a sieve, Sia sieve; SuSwahy-ki 
in a barrel, SuSway barrel; suffix -gah-gan 
I don’t want to, -ga I want. 

Syllable-final h is lost before a spirant in 
Ch. with lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. Examples: ga-Se- bent from *gah-Se- 
from Kok (150); ka-stp garfish from *kahstp 
from *kon (137). Loss before a con- 
tinuant, without lengthening, is seen in 
?imst- to pour from *?ihmst- from *?ik (1); 
possibly also yamte- to get tired of from 
*yahmte- from *rak (94), but this case 
might just as well be traced to *ya?mte- 
from *rak; and possibly also in jamt- 
to dance from *jah-mt- from *éali (104), but 
perhaps | never changed to h in this position 
but became n before being lost. That the 
vowels do not appear as long in the last 
few cases is due to a secondary shortening 
before nasal groups. 

In the sequences iy and ow in final posi- 
tion of a monosyllabic noun, the semivowel 
is replaced by a glottal stop, as: Gi? rope, 
thread from *tiy from *tr (206), so? foot 
(cp. sow?ape toe, sow?akt toenail) from 
*?sow (180), ko? stalk, stem from *kow from 
*kaw (131). 

While syllable-final *k ordinarily changes 
to hin Ch., it seems to be kept in the groups 
kt and ks. Thus, if mahéi tail and makt 
rump (49) are related, then the former shows 
the general development to h in syllable final 
and the latter shows the retention of k in 
the kt group. Other examples are: ?akta 
elbow from *?akta (6), pakt- to scrape from 


*pok (86), nakt ice from “*lakt (85), jekt 
blackbird from *éok (110). Examples of 
k§ are: *?ikSt- to rinse from *?ik (1), ?uk’ 
snake from *?ukSe (10), nakS war from *nak3 
(79). In cases like yeht- to weep from *yok 
(25) and Suht- to boil from *tuk (91), we 
have to assume that the t was added after 
the development of k to h had already taken 
place. 

Assimilation of m in combination with a 
following s is assumed in manst- to bore from 
*mamst- from *mami (48). 

Simplification of two similar-sounding 
syllables to one (haplology) is observed in 
such historical Ch. cases as kipinun mulatto 
from kipi pinun meat-red and hipo prairie 
grass from hipi po?. The phenomenon 
appears to be involved in two examples 
listed in our comparisons: mokun knee 
(49) apparently from makt-?okun rump 
shoulder; waSta day, sun maybe from *wis- 
Pasta burn planet with *?aSta as in pasta 
star (from *pa-?aSta), involving the same 
element as At. i8 star (171). 


5. There are some facts which indicate 
as a possibility, though they do not proye, 
that common Atakapa-Chitimacha may 
have had only one sibilant series. 

Atakapa has only one set, although the 
affricate (c) is phonetically always an 
alveolar sibilant while the spirant (8) is 
usually shibilant. Chitimacha has two com- 
plete series, c 3s and ¢j8. The shibilant 
consonants are in all cases more common 
than the corresponding alveolar sibilants 
(initial cases: & 35, ¢ 5; J 41, 4 29;8 63, s 34). 
The existence of only five stems beginning 
in c is particularly striking. 

It is apparently a general requirement in 
Ch. that two sibilant consonants coming 
close together in the same word should be 
of the same series. There are many stems 
like Guhtu wicker, jusi- to sew, sic dried 
Spanish moss, sezi- to covet; but there are no 
stems that combine alveolar and palatal 
sibilants. It is likely that this consisten-y 
came about through assimilative change, 
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and there is a small amount of evidence 
suggesting that tht change always went in 
the direction of palatal to alveolar: suseygs 
woods is from SuS wood, tree plus segis in- 
side, zi'stusmigank cricket must involve 
jis bug and tusma- pl. to hide, sa‘sks (also 
sa‘sk8) that contains the stem sa and the 
same ending as in ha’sks this, samis in front 
may involve the stem of Sama first and -is 
as in kamis behind, segis inside. One 
instance seems to show assimilation to the 
shibilant, namely, ’asinjada (contracted 
form, ?aSanda) old man, apparently ?asi 
man plus ?inji father plus a form of ati 
big; however, plural ?ayS shows that the s 
of ?asi may itself be secondary. 

Among our Atakapa-Chitimacha com- 
parisons, it happens that every time we have 
occasion to reconstruct a glottal stop in 
contact with a. sibilant, the latter appears 
in Ch. as an alveolar and never as a palatal 
sibilant. The examples are: kis left from 
*ke?s (126), ka-ci- to shove from *ka? from 
*kak (131), gact- to cut around from *ko?c 
(148), sisi stale-smelling from *?si from *?isi 
(178), sith edge from *?si from *?osi (179), 
so? foot from *?sow (180). The same thing 
applies in one case where t comes between 
the ? and the sibilant but not in another 
case where k intervenes: si‘c dried Spanish 
moss from *si?t-8 (113), but na‘k&t paper 
from *na?ks (169). An apparent exception 
is pe‘Spe’Sn ribbon (37) but this could be 
from *po?-t. There are, on the other hand, 
cases of alveolar sibilants independent of 
any reconstructed glottal stop: ginkini quazl 
from *éila (99), ga‘t- to spear from *éa? 
(103), kesi liver from *kesi (128), ?asi man 
from *?asi (161), pekse- tall from *pekse 
(164), kaci bone from *kaci (181), zahen 
sweet from *éehce (187), kups coals from 
*kups (216), ziya egg from *¢ira (231). One 
of these cases shows variation with a palatal 
sibilant, namely “asi, pl. ?ays. Slightly 
reminiscent are the irregular and unex- 
plainable plurals, na*kSbu and na‘ks, to 
nahzibu child and nahzi small. Since noun 
plurals are almost absent in Ch. (the only 
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other cases: kié, pl. of kita woman; ?uc, 
plural of ?uca oar) and adjective plurals 
ordinarily made by suffixation of -ka- or 
-ma-, one cannot expect to find any further 
evidence that might clarify the interchange 
in the word for man. 

We conclude that there may have been 
only one sibilant series in common Atakapa- 
Chitimacha, which might have varied pho- 
netically, but without phonemic contrast, 
between the alveolar and palatal positions. 
These positionally determined variants could 
have come into contrast with each other by 
the influx of borrowed words from a foreign 
language, or from a dialect having a differ- 
ent distribution of the variants. Or it 
could have happened by phonetic changes 
that obscured the mechanical basis of the 
original distribution of variants. Since, 
however, the available bits of evidence are 
not conclusive, we have maintained two 
sets of symbols in our reconstructions. 


6. There are nine main correspondences 
between vowels of Atakapa and Chitimacha. 
They are given here with the number of 
instances of each and the phonologic sym- 
bol that is used in this paper: 28 At., Ch. i, 
*; 12 At. i, Ch. u, *a; 13 At., Ch. u, *a;39 
At., Ch. e, *e; 30 At. o, Ch. e, *o; 16 At. o, 
Ch. u, *u; 14 At. i, Ch. a, *e; 49 At., Ch. a, 
*a; 27 At. o, Ch. a, *o. 

If these nine correspondences reflect all 
the vowels of common Atakapa-Chitimacha, 
they suggest a nine-vowel system whose 
relations may be shown as follows (using 
*, in place of *o): 


1 3 
A 
a 


of &I 


But, starting from such a system, it is 
hardly clear how *e could have given i, 
rather than e, in At. Conceivable, though 
not too likely, would be a dipthongization 
to *ia, then ia, then i. On the other hand, 
it is possible that our nine correspondences 





NO. 


im] 
vov 
cou 
orig 
wit. 
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imperfectly reflect an original eight or ten- 
vowel system. If, for example, u and i 
could have come from the splitting of one 
original phoneme, then we might be dealing 
with the following arrangement: 


A long vowel corresponding to e might have 
been pronounced with a slightly different 
quality, either more open or more close. 
The more open quality could easily have 
developed into Ch.a. A subsequent change 
in At. to a closer quality could have brought 
the long vowel up to i without interfering 
with the short vowel. On the other hand, 
the change of long i (that is, *9) to u in Ch. 
is an unlikely development. It could more 
easily have happened to a short i, but the 
frequency of *a is too small to suggest that 
it might have been such. Still other ar- 
rangements might be tried, but it may be 
just as well to reserve judgment until new 
evidence can be drawn from other languages. 

The developments in detail follow. A 
few minor departures from the expected 
vowels (as e for i) are listed together with 
the other examples, but are then brought 
together at the end of this section. 

*: At., Ch. i. Example, *kiéa (122): 
At. ki8, Ch. kiéa woman. See 1, 2, 14, 51, 
65, 66, 99, 111-112, 114, 121-122, 146, 166, 
168, 179, 181, 184, 186, 189, 203, 206, 220- 
221, 230, 231, 233-234, 240. 

*9: At. i, Ch. u. Example, *?08 (3): At. 
is-, Ch. ?uS us. See 3, 11, 44, 61-62, 92, 
123-125, 186, 227, 236. 

*e: At., Ch. e. Example, *teki (54): 
At. tektek8, Ch. tektekmam speckled. See 
7, 18-15, 25, 40, 53-54, 68, 70-72, 77-79, 
100, 113-114, 126-128, 141, 154, 157, 163- 
165, 171, 198-200, 204, 212, 218, 224, 228, 
239. 

*e: At. i, Ch. a. Example, *heri (16): 
At. hil8, Ch. hayi- to sift. See 16, 28, 31-32, 
63, 93, 129-130, 142, 158, 187, 201, 213, 238. 

*g: At., Ch.a. Example, At. kam, Ch. 
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gatka- to scratch. See 4-6, 9, 17-18, 22, 
29, 33-35, 41, 46-49, 55, 74, 94-95, 102- 
106, 117, 131-134, 143-146, 161, 170, 174, 
177, 185, 190-192, 196, 207, 211, 214, 219, 
222-223. 

*): At. o, Ch. a. Example, *éoki (109): 
At. cokcok8, Ch. jak8gi rough. See 19, 23- 
24, 36, 42, 80-82, 88, 107-109, 135-138, 
147-150, 155, 202, 209-210, 225, 235. 

*o: At. o; Ch. e, but retained under the 
influence of a following w or u. Examples: 
*éok (110): At. cok, Ch. jekt blackbird; 
*poku (38): *At. pok smoky, Ch. pokpa- 
cloudy, poku wind, air. See 8, 20, 25, 37, 
43, 50, 53, 56-57, 83-84, 86, 90, 110, 139- 
140, 151-152, 175, 193, 229, 232; 38, 89, 
118, 159, 162, 180, 197, 215. 

*u: At. o, Ch. u. Example, *tuk (91): 
At. lok, Ch. Suht- to boil. See 5, 10, 21, 
59, 64, 91, 96, 119, 153, 167, 170, 176, 182, 
188, 194-195. 

*a: At.,Ch.u. Example, *?uka (9): At. 
uk, Ch. ?ukStu oyster. See 9, 26, 39, 44, 
58, 87, 97, 156, 160, 165, 197, 205, 216. 

Deviations from the main developments, 
as given above, can in some cases be ex- 
plained as conditioned by adjacent pho- 
nemes. A few may be erroneously re- 
corded. Some cannot be explained: they 
are either conditionally dependent on pho- 
netic factors that do not stand out clearly; 
or they are the result of inter-dialect bor- 
rowing under circumstances that cannot be 
reconstructed ; or, of course, they may be in- 
correctly compared. 

In the combination *aw in Ch., the vowel 
changes to o. The w remains, shows its 
reflex in the lengthening of the vowel, or 
disappears according to phonetic circum- 
stances. Examples: zowi, zo'niS withered 
from *zaw from *éa (208); ko? stalk, stem 
from *kow from *kaw (131); komte- to 
cover from *kow-mte- from *kaw (130a); 
ho, ho-kS these from *haw from ha this 
(17). 

The combination *ay in original final may 
have changed to ey. Examples: kap ney- 
(water) goes down, cp. At. nal shallow, ebb 
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tide from *nar (75); Seygi hurt perhaps from 
*Say (116). Where ay occurs in Ch., it 
can often be shown to be a reduction of ayi, 
as hay-pa- to cause to sift from hayi-. The 
word nayS goose may come from “*naras 
(76). 

Earlier *e before ? becomes i in Ch., as: 
kis left from *ke?s (126), i? tooth from *?e? 
from *?o% (7). See 70, 126; 7, 90. The 
change fails to take place in tet, pl. temank 
like (57), apparently from *tok, as suggested 
by At. tukaw. To explain the contra- 
diction, perhaps derive from *tok, which 
which would give Ch. teh; the h would be 
preserved in stem syllables, but perhaps it 
would be lost with vowel lengthening in a 
suffix syllable. There is no other case on 
which to test this hypothesis. 

It is a regular rule in Ch. that the final e 
of a verb or adjective stem becomes i in 
word-final position and also in certain me- 
dial positions; thus, pekse-pa- to make tall 
but peksi, peksigi, peksi:g talk. This pro- 
cess may account for -niS agentive suffix 
from *ne (68) and nahzi small from *nah-ze 
from *-éo (232). Unexplained cases of 
Ch. i for expected e are: bis- to swell from 
*je (40), siki- to forget from *Se (113), giht- 
to want from *geht- from *koh (152). Two 
instances may be mentioned where we have 
unexplained variation from e to i within 
Ch. itself: neka spirit, devil, niksta spirit, 
soul; meSa four, mista nine. 

In Eastern Atakapa and Akokisa, we 
find e for a before sibilant clusters, as: Ak. 
est elbow from *?akta (6), E. ay-nect goose 
from *nars (76), E. a-le&t ice from *lakt 
(85), lalec strong from *lalakS as indicated 
by W. lak (85). 

Original iw is retained in E.At. but 
changes to u in W., as: E. aliw, W. ilu, 
hot, warm, summer, year from *rew (93); 
E. kiw, W. ku egg from *ke-w (213). Another 
instance, not involved in the comparisons, 
is E. hiw, W. hu to see. 

A similar change is that involved in E. 
wis, W. wos, wus hand, finger from *wedi 
(28); E. wil, W. wol, Ak. ol eye; E. wilkol, 
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W. wulkol raccoon; E. pih, W. puh to jump, 
dance; E. tec, W. tuc leg; E. ict, W. uc nose, 
bill. The examples containing w suggest 
this to have been a conditioning factor. In 
the remaining cases we may assume some 
other similar factor, perhaps u in the follow- 
ing syllable as *pihu, *ticu, *icu. Whatever 
the conditioning factor, these forms show 
that no reconstructed *o can be relied on 
unless there exists an E. form with 0; 
thus: 149, 150 and 172. All other cases 
reconstructed with *o are without parallel 
E. forms and might be *e instead: 19, 23-24, 
80, 82, 107-109, 135-138. 

We find i for e in non-final open syllables 
in hiwew holy apparently reduplicated 
*hewhew from *he (13); hisan parent-in-law 
from *heS (15); hata-kinep string of beads 
from *kenen (127). Cases where this might 
have taken place and does not are 27, 127. 
It all seems to tie up with the variant spell- 
ings already noted (2, above). Unexplained 
i for e is found in E. &stiw sick from *te 
(199). Varying e-i for e in he, hi wind 
for *he (12). 

The writing e is found for expected i in: 
pem to shoot from *pe?m (31), pec tired from 
*peé (32), kem8 to row from ket-ma (142), 
yew sand from *ye?wa (158); Set chin 
from *Set (238); haceyeS bad from *hat-di 
(100), Sew gum tree from *Siw (114), tewtew 
rice from *tiwi (200). The first set of cases 
seem to show that *e gives At. e when fol- 
lowed by a glottalized stop; only 142 does 
not fit this formulation. The cases with 
original *i (100, 114, 200) do not suggest any 
formulation, unless the w may have had an 
influence. In speculating about causes, we 
must remember that e and i show variations 
in Gatschet’s recording, so that any of these 
examples may be merely a matter of spelling. 

The writing u for expected o occurs in 
yuct to grow from yo?i (23), ikun-yuc young 
person from *yo?a (24), tu boat from *to 
(225); nuk self from *nok (84), tuk to smoke 
from *lok. Variation of u-o for o from *u 
in 5, 10, 96, 153; for o from *o in 82, 148, 
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150, 210; for o from *o in 38; for W. wo 
from *we in 28. 

We find a for expected e in nahcmay 
kind of turtle from *ne?eps (71) and yanyan 
afraid, wild from *ye?mi (157). It is as- 
sumed in these cases that the vowel is & 
with accidental omission of the diacritic. 


7. In the descriptive phonology of Ch., 
long vowels often alternate with sequences 
of short vowel and ? or w or y. Generally 
speaking a glottal stop can stand between 
vowels only when the preceding vowel be- 
longs to the first syllable of the word and the 
following one to the last syllable in the 
phrase: tu?u hole but tu: hup toward the 
hole and tu'kun bag. Post-vocalic and syl- 
lable final ? occurs only in monosyllabic 
nouns standing in phrase final, but in other 
positions they change into long vowel; thus: 
po? grass, but po'kS with phrasal suffix, 
po’ ki in the grass, hipo prairie grass (two- 
syllable coalescence of hipi po?). Most 
of the long vowels in our material have evi- 
dently come to be as the result of an old 
glottal stop. With intervocalic ? (reflected 
in At. as h): ba-pte- to split off from *pa?a 
(41); nep3 a kind of turtle from *ne?eps 
(71); also 204, but with h contracted with 
plural m in At. Syllable-final ? may be 
original or derived from k t %; example 
showing vowel-lengthening: Si--pte- to suck 
thru a tube, to smoke from *Si? for Se? from 
tok (90). See 22, 31-32, 37, 39, 57, 70, 90, 
94-95, 103, 112, 117, 180-131, 135, 148, 150, 
157-158, 169, 172, 197, 201, 209, 214, 223, 
238. 

Long vowels result from vowel plus semi- 
vowel when the sequence comes to stand 
before a consonant (other than ?); thus: 
kowi?i he calls, ko--pi?i he causes to call; 
?owi many, °o-nak all; niya sickness, 
ni*-ki- to be sick (2023); jiwi, jir-niS bad; -éuy 
he will, -tuS if he will. Cases indicated by 
comparison with At. are: i: from *iw or *iy 
(from *ir), ji'S bug from *tiw or *tir (230); 
o° from *ow, So't- to leak from *tow (89); 
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o° for *ow from *aw, yor-tiS summer, year 
from *yaw- from *rew (93). 

Long vowel from vowel plus h, when the 
latter is lost before a spirant, is noted in 
ka‘stp garfish from *kah-stp from *kon 
(137), and ga‘Se- bent from *gah-Se from 
*Kok (150). Long e° from groups like ayi, 
aye, a‘yi: hayi- to sift, he’S flour, meal (16); 
Seni pond from *Sayeni from *Sewoni (115); 
Jehte- happy perhaps from *jayihte- from 
*te (101); kacyji three, ke-ta eight. 

Long vowels, formed in the various ways 
that have been explained, may be secondarily 
shortened: (1) in a particle, as ho these from 
*haw from ha this (17), but ho-kS with 
phrasal suffixy (2) before m-clusters, as: 
komte- to cover from *ko--mte- from *kaw 
(130a), yamte- to be tired from *ya’-mte- 
from *rak or rak (94), ?im&t- to pour from 
*?i--m8t- from *?ik (1). 

In general, the Ch. long vowels seem to 
be entirely secondary. They have no direct 
connection with the possibility, mentioned 
in the previous section, of an Atakapa- 
Chitimacha contrast of vowel-length. 


8. The typical verb stem in At. is cvc 
(or vc) or this with an added 8 (apparently 
transitive and related to -i8 causative). 
It is a different § that is found with adjec- 
tives (tektekS speckled) and in nouns (nik8 
gum). There is an active stem plural -m, 
which is also common as a fixed final. There 
is sporadic evidence of various fixed finals 
that may once have been active; thus: pal 
to break, split, pal flat, pak, pl. pam to beat, 
pac to whip, pahS thin. The prefixed ele- 
ment hi- is found as a fixed part of several 
verbs, as hiwalS a dream, to dream, hikop§ 
to fasten. The element ki- in kituS spittle, 
to spit may be for *aki for *?aku water. 
The verb stem is used with prefixes express- 
ing personal, reflexive or reciprocal object, 
and with suffixes expressing continuation 
and the personal subject; the stem may be 
used with or without these affixes. 

The adjective is frequently characterized 
by reduplication. The noun is often identi- 
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cal with a particular verb stem, but there is 
no free interchange in usage. The noun is 
used with locative suffixes, but is otherwise 
an isolated form. Plurals are sporadic 
(ki8 woman, pl. ke3). Common prefixes, of 
a fixed character, are hi- and i- (E. a-). 
The stem form is mostly cvc. Longer 
forms are usually twice this and suggest old 
compounds. 

In Ch., many verb stems are cvc and 
cvcv, but it is more typical to have cvcc, 
cvccv and even more complicated forms, 
including some that might be old compounds. 
The most common consonant final is t, often 
in groups like kt, ht, é&t, etc. Of vowel 
finals, the commonest is i; less common are 
e and a;o0 and u are never found. In verbal 
formations, i frequently drops out of medial 
position. Stems can be extended with 
plural -ma-, causative -pa- and indirective 
-a?-; and they must always be used with 
conjugational endings, expressing tense, 
mode, subject, participle, etc. The conju- 
gation is evidently an agglutinated auxiliary 
system, which exists alongside the conju- 
gated verb stems. The object is expressed 
by independent pronouns. There are sev- 
eral directional preverbs, including one of 
reflexive-reciprocal meaning; they are freely 
used but some combinations are fixed. One 
preverb is hi (thither), which may tie up 
with petrified hi- of At. and another is ni 
(down or of formative usage), which may be 
the same as the *n- assumed in 156 and 157. 

Like the At., the Ch. adjective is fre- 
quently reduplicated. It can be conjugated 
to some extent. 

The principal forms of the Ch. noun are 
cvc, cvcc, and cvcv, and also conrplexes 
that could be compounds of these. The 
final vowels of nouns are a, i and u—never 
e oro. There are no noun prefixes except 
for a few cases of ni, which cannot be sepa- 
rately translated, and which may relate to 
the element assumed in 154-155, 158, 160- 
163. There are postpositions in Ch. very 
much like those of At. 

Comparing At. and Ch., it seems that the 
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favored forms of the common period must 
have been cvc, cvcv and certain cases of 
cvcc. There may have been a few simple 
formative suffixes (perhaps cv). Verb con- 
jugation was perhaps in special auxiliaries 
and not in the usual sort of stem. Com- 
pounding of verb and noun must have been 
common. In the development of At., 
final vowels were eliminated and final cc 
clusters were simplified. Ch. modified its 
final vowels by changing o and e to i, but 
otherwise retained many of its finals. It 
was also fairly conservative with consonants 
and developed complex clusters by eliminat- 
ing medial vowels. Verb compounding lost 
some of its productive character, leaving 
many unanalyzable old compounds. 


9. COMPARATIVE LIST 


1. *?ik At. ikik to drip; Ch. ?im&t- to 
pour (perhaps from *?ihm&t-), ?ikSt- to 
rinse the mouth, nik&st- to wash (from 
*n-7ikSt-), ?ih basket for fanning rice (per- 
haps comparable because of the shaking and 
spilling movements in fanning the hulls 
out of the rice). 

2. *?ini At. ini to look for; Ch. ?iniwa-, 
pl. ?inima- to chase, hunt, get. 

3. *?as At. iS- us; Ch. ?uS we, us. Also 
ep. At. yukit we, us, hi- me, wi I, me; Ch. 
is I, me. 

4. *?ap At. ap, aw here, this way (for 
-p, cp. 30), a this; Ch. ?ap preverb coming 
here, this way. 

5. *?aku, ku E. At. akonst river, W. ak 
liquid, sap, juice, akna to flow, hiku soup, 
Ak. koko ocean; Ch. ?akSuS cypress (Sus 
tree), ku? water, liquid, kuti gravy, ku-n-?atin 
the Mississippi (?atin big, ku'n perhaps 
from *ku-woni with final part as in 115). 

6. *?akta At. at reed, Ak. est elbow; Ch. 
°akt musical instrument made of cane-reed 
bent in an arc, ?akta elbow. 

7. *90% At. oc tooth, grain; Ch. ?i? 
tooth. 

8. *?ok At. ok, E. oh to come; Ch. ?eh- 
to arrive. 

9. *?iika, ka At. uk shell, oyster, kancaw 








heissi: 
15. 
hestix 
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hoe (caw to bite, kan perhaps shell); Ch. 
fukStu oyster, kaS clam. 

10. *?ukSe At. oce, uce snake; Ch. ?uks 
snake. 

11. *hes At. hi to plant; Ch. hustka- 
to grow, sprout out (-ka- perhaps plural), 
huwi to plani, hukaci field. 

12. *he At. he, hi wind, Ak. it wind; 
Ch. howi- wind blows. 

13. *he At. hiwew (presumably from 
*hewhew) holy in ap hiwew church (ap 
house), yil hiwew Sunday (yil day), hewS to 
curse, swear (-8 perhaps causative); Ch. hejin 
holy, taboo, hana hejin church, wast hejin 
Sunday, hefipa- to treat as taboo, to abstain 
from (-pa- causative). 

14. *heytin E. At. heycip ten (written 
heissign); Ch. heyji ten. 

15. *hes At. higan parent-in-law; Ch. 
hestma father-in-law, step-father. 

16. *heri At. hilS to sift; Ch. hayi- to 
sift, he’S flour, meal, hept- to fan grain. 

17. *ha At. ha he, him, hakit they, them, 
ep. a this; Ch. ha this, pl. ho these (perhaps 
from *haw). 

18. *hani At. ha not, hans to stop, finish; 
Ch. karhan not able, negative of ka*kun 
able (perhaps simplified from *ka:kunhan, 
but not is ordinarily gan). 

19. *hop At. hop hole, hop& to pierce; 
Ch. hapt- to bore. 

20. *ho At. huy under; Ch. his- under. 

21. *hul .At. hol to put in; Ch. huh- 
to enter. 

22. *yak E. At. yakhaw, W. yaw fish; 
Ch. ya‘ka minnow. 

23. *yo?i At. yuct to grow, yucis to 
raise (-iS causative), yuc grown, adult, 
eldest, E. yoli8 old; Ch. ya?i grown, adult. 

24. *yo?a At. ikun-yuc young person 
(ikun only), ep. yol boy, son, Sakyol male, 
husband (Sak person); Ch. ya?a child. 

25. *yok At. (E, W) yok to sing, yokon 
song, E. yow to weep; Ch. yeht- to weep, 
iteka yehtpa- to make music (teka only in 
this combination, -pa- causative). 

26. *yi E. At. cinyu pole-cat (cin per- 
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haps related to W. hicon little); Ch. yuk’ 
cat (for -k8, see 234). 

27. *we At. wewew5 to bark; Ch. wehma- 
to bark (-ma- plural), wek- to laugh. 

28. *wesi E. At. wi8, W. wo’, wus hand, 
finger; Ch. waSi arm, hand. Ch. wil leg 
probably unconnected (see 189). 

29. *wa?a At. wahS uncle; Ch. wa? 
maternal uncle, wa?aS cousin’s child. 

30. *-p At. -p, -ip at; Ch. ?ap coming 
here, this way, kap up, hup toward. 

31. *pe?m At. pem to shoot; Ch. pa*hma- 
to shoot (-ma- perhaps plural). Also cp. 
At. pociS to loose (an arrow), Ch. boh- to 
explode, burst, susbi gun (perhaps originally 
bow and involving sus- for Su’ wood). 

32. *peé At. pec, pl. pem tired; Ch. 
pa'kine- tired. 

33. *pa E. At. hapalst two, W. wo8 pe 
ten (wos hand); Ch. ?upa two. 

34. *pa At. pamiS to sow, throw (pl.), 
paki to throw; Ch. pati- to strew, pile up 
(-ti- handling a mass of things). 

35. *pare At. ipal nearby, beside, cp. 
kipahS, ipahS across; Ch. paye side, beside. 

36. *pok At. pom to plow (-m plural); 
Ch. pakt- to scrape, scratch, sweep. 

37. *po? At. po narrow, popo ribbon; 
Ch. pe’Spe’n very thin, ribbon. 

38. *poku At. pok smoky, poh, puh mist, 
smoke, steam; Ch. pokta cloud, sky, pokpa- 
cloudy, poku wind, air. 

39. *pi?n At. puns to blow with the mouth; 
Ch. puhte- to blow thru a tube. 

40. *pe At. pew to swell; Ch. bis- to swell. 

41. *p‘kai pa?’a At. pak, pl. pam éo beat, 
palpal flat, level, pah’ thin, flat; Ch. bak- 
bakni’ flat, ba:pte- to split off. 

42. *po At. hiponi to fold, hipons folded, 
hiponso used after numerals thus-many 
fold; Ch. ba&te- to bend over, fold, ep. pact- 
to pinch. 

43. *So At. pol to float; Ch. bekste- 
to float. 

44. *mo or mii 
hihmu bee. 

45. *-ma At. -m (added to verb stem) 


At. min, mup bee; Ch. 
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plural of action doing many times or in many 
places; Ch. -ma- same meaning. 

46. *ma At. ma yon; Ch. ma-nki yonder 
(-nki at). 

47. *ma_ At. maciwa housefly (for -ciwa, 
see 230); Ch. masku housefly, may mosquito. 

48. *mami At. mam Zo stab; Ch. manst- 
to bore, perforate. 

49. *mak, mal At. mak lump, knob, 
temak knee, mal upper leg, thigh; Ch. makt 
rump, makta rear, bottom, mahéi tail, mahéa 
anus, mokun knee (perhaps shortened from 
*makt?okun rump shoulder from %okun 
shoulder). 

50. *mo At. mok short, cp. min weak; 
Ch. mini short. 

51. *tiwe At. tiwe with, close, near; Ch. 
tiya beside, side, adjoining part. 

52. *te?u At. tehop hole (in garments, 
etc.) (-p locative or hop hole—see 19), ep. 
(E, W) tol anus, ntul mouth of river, teyo 
box, trunk; Ch. tu?u hole, tu-kun bag. 

53. *tewi orto At. itew to ride horseback, 
to sit, toh to sit, dwell (pl.), itol, itul to place, 
arrange, toy to get into (a vehicle); Ch. tey-, 
pl. ten- to sit, dwell. 

54. *teki At. tektekS speckled; Ch. tek- 
tekmam speckled. 

55. *ta At. taw erect, tat erect, to stand, 
tay straight, E. tay poplar; Ch. tap’ post, 
tapSe- to stridé. 


56. *-to At. -to suffix for imperative 
plural; Ch. te postposition for polite im- 
perative. 

57. *tok At. tukaw postposition like, 


cp. Saktikaw, hoktikaw looking alike; Ch. 
tet, pl. temank postposition like. 

58. *tii At. kituS spitile, to spit (ki- 
perhaps for *aki, involving ak water); 
Ch. Sap tuhte- to spit (Sa"p8 spittle). 

59. *tuStu E. At. ketoSt, W. akito’ 
frog (probably ak water); Ch. tutu toad. 

60. *ti At. tiht, tihit, tiw to lie; Ch. 
-di- to move in a horizontal position, crawl, 
nadi- to lie down, be lying down. 

61. *ta At. tiw, ti8, tik to go; Ch. dut- 
to go (pl.), cp. -duwa- to rush (62). 
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62. *tewa At. tiw swift, hard (current 
of water, snow, rain); Ch. -duwa- to move 
suddenly, violently or without human agency. 

63. *te E. At. tek, W. iti night, dark; 
Ch. dapgi dark. 

64. *tup At. toc to suck, kiss (perhaps 
from *top’); Ch. hendupt- to lick (can hen 
be related to wen tongue?). 

65. *nih E. At. niStoman lizard (per- 
haps read nih-, ep. Si8t given for Siht pot); 
Ch. nih a kind of lizard. 

66. “niki At. nik’ gum; Ch. nigi gum. 

67. *niku E. At. hanik, W. tanuk one; 
Ch. ?ungu one. 

68. *-ne At. -ne instrumental suffix; Ch. 
-niS agentive suffix. 

69. *ne At. n and, if (postposition, in 
meaning of and used like English); Ch. ne 
also, and (postposition typically after the 
second element or after both). 

70. *ne?, neh At. nihwa to lie down, ne 
below, nep lower (-p locative); Ch. ni-hkup 
downward, ni preverb down, neh- moving 
down. 

71. *ne?epS At. nahcmap a kind of turtle 
(perhaps read nehcman); Ch. ne‘pS a kind of 
turtle. 1 

72. *ney At. ne land, neyud field (listed 
under yuS); Ch. ney land. 

73. *new, ne At. ne ripe; Ch. now- ripe, 
cooked. 

74. *na At. naw to put in, nay to put; 
Ch. nahwi- to send, throw, nati- to place 
(pl.), naji to set the table. 

75. “nar At. nal shallow, ebb tide; Ch. 
kap ney- (water) goes away. 

76. “nara, nar’ E. At. aynect, enect 
goose (ay- perhaps swamp); Ch. nay goose. 

77. “nat At. nal, nal to hunt (the form 
is listed as nal, but nal is given in all the 
examples); Ch. naSma- to hunt (-ma- plural), 
cp. hasi- to sneak up on, to stalk. 

78. *naki At. nak like, very; Ch. nak 
etc., things of that sort. 

79. *nakS At. hokinac to fight (hok- 
together); Ch. naks war. 

80. *no At. nokiS, pl. of nihwa to lie 
down; Ch. nadi- to lie down (for -di-, see 60). 
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81. *nom At. noms child, Ch. nah*ibu 
(pl. na*kSbu) child, nahgi (pl. na°k8) small. 
Also ep. At. nil grandchild, nila grandparent. 

82. *nomu, nol At. nuy, nun village, 
nons to go visiting, nul to dwell, remain; Ch. 
namu_ village, namunkma- to go visiting, 
namka- to remain, dwell. 

83. *noh At. no red face paint, noh, enoh 
(spelled en’oh— why?) to paint the face, cp. E. 
ohk (spelled ofg) red; Ch. nehpa- to adorn, 
dress up. 

84. *nok At. nuk self as in wi nuk J 
myself; Ch. nehe self as in 7i8 nehe I myself 
(perhaps from *nekhi or *nekha; for -hi, 
cp. hiS subjective and agentive postposition; 
for -ha cp. At. hat- reflexive). Or ep. Ch. 
nuku back (160). 

85. *“lakt E. At. aleSt, W. alS ice; Ch. 
nakt ice. 

86. *loki At. loms to peel; Ch. nakt- to 
skin, peel. Also cp. Ch. neksgi kindling 
wood, splittings of cane-reed (228). 

87. *li At. lu mud, dirt; Ch. nus stone, 
earthenware. 

88. *top At. lop to prick, stick into; Ch. 
bapt- to split, SakSt- to saw, score, Saksjaht- 
to poke about. 

89. Yow At. lomiS to spill, upset (-i8 
causative); Ch. Sot- to leak. Also ep. Ch. 
jup- to drip, leak. 

90. *tok At. tuk to smoke; Ch. Si:pte- 
to suck thru a tube, to smoke (from *Se?-pte- 
from *So? from *tok). 

91. “tuk At. lok to boil; Ch. Suht- to boil. 

92. *rok, rera At. likS to mash, lili to 
grind; Ch. yu'pte- to mash, cp. ?i'kst- 
to grind, ?uki- to crush. 

93. *rew E. At. aliw, W. ilu summer, 
year, heat, hot; Ch. yo:tiS summer, year. 

94. *rak or rak At. hilakS tered, lazy, 
tired of; Ch. yamte- to get tired of (perhaps 
shortened from *ya‘mte- from *yahmte- 
or *ya?mte-). 

95. *rak E. At. lalec (from “lalaks), 
W. lak strong, hard, quick, laki& to lock (-i8 
causative); Ch. ya?a fast, ya?i strong, 
ya'pa- to lock in (-pa- causative). 
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96. *ru At. -lo, -lu lei’s (exhortative 
suffix); Ch. -yu let’s. 

97. *rai At. lul to swim; Ch. yup- to 
bathe, cp. no‘dSe- to drift, niy- to enter water. 

98. *-%, ié At. -i8, -3 causative suffix; 
Ch. -ét-, pl. -éi to handle transitive suffix 
found with certain roots, as huhtt- to put 
inside, pehét- to put on, etc. 


99. *¢ila At. cilam quail; Ch. hipo 
zinkini quatl (hipo prairie grass). 
100. *tiw, te At. haceyeS (spelled 


hace-eS, hatieS), pl. haceme’ bad, cp. Soksiw 
stingy (80k something), cinyu pole-cat (for 
-yu, see 26), Soywan mischievous; Ch. jiw- 
bad. 

101. *ée At. ci8k glad, pleased; Ch. 
je-hte- happy (perhaps from ‘*jayihte-). 
Also cp. Ch. Se3ka pleased and cp. 187, with 
which there may be some mutual influence. 

102. *éa E. At. camps, W. akcaw cold,. 
cool, chilly (ak- perhaps water); Ch. Jaki cold. 

103. *¢a? At. ca lance, spear; Ch. 
a‘t-, pl. zama-to spear, kap ganti- to rub point- 
wise 

104. *tali At. calS to stamp, kick; Ch. 
ni Jamt- io dance (ni preverb down, jamt- 
from *jan-mt-, -mt- a plural suffix). 

105. *éal, @an, éa At. calakst bird, 
canyuk, canuk horse, icak ant, $a (from *ca) 
apparently animal in words like sams 
wolf, Sak8 fox, lynx, Sako bear; Ch. Jah bird, 
animal. 

106. *éaku At. cak to chew, caw, cam 
to bite; Ch. jagumt- to chew (ep. gu&t- to eat). 

107. *8o At. kicon’ fire; Ch. Ja-gi hot, 
Ja’a sun. Also ep. At. icay to fry, parch. 

108. *top At. copcopS spotted; Ch. 
jahapsjin spotted (jahap- seems to be a form 
of reduplication from *Jap-), cp. gantem 
pattern of dots. 

109. *toki At. cokcok8 rough; Ch. jak&gi 
rough. 

110. *tok At. (E, W) cok blackbird; 
Ch. jekt red-winged blackbird. Also ep. 
At. cikip small blue heron, cikilik chicken 
(Eastern and Opelousas word—perhaps in- 
fluenced by English); Ch. got chicken (per- 
haps from *gowt). 
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111. *8i At. Si smoke; Ch. &i? dust, 
ashes, Siét smoke, Sihmi deep gray. 

112. *si?t At. sit gray moss; Ch. sirc 
dried Spanish moss (perhaps from *si't8 with 
assimilation of sibilants). 

113. *Se At. hacewan to forget (hat- 
reflexive plus *Sewan); Ch. siki- to forget. 

114. *Siwi At. Sew (written as ehe-u, 
perhaps for *she-u, perhaps read Siw) gum 
tree; Ch. Siw gum tree. 

115. *Sewoni At. Siwon lake (perhaps 
*-woni connected with won dew, drizzle); 
Ch. Se*ni pond (from *Sayeni from *saweni). 

116. *Sa At. Sakik to wound; Ch. Seygi 
hurt, wounded (perhaps from “*Saygi). 

117. *Sat At. idat, E. a&at head, Ak. 
saS head; Ch. 8a? mouth, Sa‘mu flower. 
Also ep. Ch. ja*$a?a rice. 

118. *$0 At. 80 seed; Ch. Sokt pecan nut 
(perhaps from *Sokut, cp. kut head). 

119. *Suni At. Sop to rattle, rustle; Ch. 
Sun- to grumble, snore, bellow, groan, cp. 
suksuknis trembling, shaking, sukte- to trem- 
ble. 

120. *-k At. -k regular continuative 
suffix; Ch. -k continuative in third plural 
-nak. 

121. *-ki At. -kin in, at, -ik with; Ch. 
-nki, ki suffix and postposition at, in, kin 
postposition with. 

122. *kiéa At. kiS woman, kiSet sister; 
Ch. kiéa, pl. kié woman, kié?eypa sister. 

123. *koh Ak. ke hair (perhaps ki8 or 
kih), W. for hair is te8; Ch. kuh hair, fur, 
feathers. 

124. *kop At. kipacu gourd; Ch. kupu 
gourd. 

125. *ker E. At. kilkaw flying squirrel 
(kaw to fly); Ch. kumit squirrel. 

126. *ke?s At. kec left; Ch. ki's left. 

127. *kenen At. hatakinep string of beads; 
Ch. kenehép beads. 

128. *kesi At. keck liver (perhaps from 
*keks-k from *kekes, reduplicated form); 
Ch. kesi liver. 

129. *ke At. kit pronoun plural in yukit 
we, us, nakit you, hakit they, them; Ch. -ka- 
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plural suffix with many adjective stems 
and some verbs. 

130. *ke?lwot At. kiwilS master, White 
man, Frenchman (dissimilated from *kil- 
wil8); Ch. ka‘nuS master, White man, F'rench- 
man (from *ka‘nwus). 

130a. *kaw At. kawS to cover over, to 
put inside; Ch. komte- to cover with a lid 
(shortened from *ko'mte- from *kawmte-), 
komtepa lid. 

131. *kaw, kak At. tekawé’, pl. tekami 
branch, kawS a handle, kaw8 to prick, kak 
forest; Ch. ko? stalk, stem (perhaps from 
*kow from *kaw), ka‘mu sprout, stem, ka-pti 
stem, kacpa stick, ka:ci- to shove with the 
end of a pole, katut- to shove, cp. kamu, 
kam hackberry, kapSja willow, *kami per- 
haps woods in kamiki8 wolf (kiS dog), kahmpa 
plume. 

132. *kawi At. kaw to awake; Ch. kap 
kayi- to awake (kap preverb up). 

133. *kawa At. kawkaw to rain, cp. 
haw snow; Ch. kaya rain. 

134. *kapi E. At. kam fire, kapkapst 
thunder, W. kicons fire (perhaps from *kap- 
Son8); Ch. kapi- to illuminate, kappa light, 
torch (-pa suffix for verbal substantives). 

135. *ko? At. ko basket; Ch. karkt 
double-weave basket. 

136. *komu At. kop ne&S hackberry 
(neS tree); Ch. kamu, kam hackberry. 

137. *kon At. kon garfish; Ch. kastp 
garfish. 

138. *kot At. kolkolS to rub; Ch. kait- 
to apply liquid, to paint, ka:‘tema- to rub on. 

139. *ko At. kohic to sink; Ch. keéwa- 
to drown (-éwa- suffix referring usually to 
movement in upright position or to human 
beings). 

140. *koét At. ko’ bend of river, inlet, 
corner; Ch. ni ke&t bend in river or road (ni 
particle found with some nouns). 

141. *ke At. kaS, ke3 deep (written once 
as ka, several times as kaS; if kaS is cor- 
rect, the comparison loses its likelihood); 
Ch. gewi deep. 

142. *ket-ma At. kem’ to row, paddle 
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(-m plural); Ch. gatma- to row, paddle (-ma- 
plural). 

143. *ka E. At. ikaw bad, ugly, nasty, 
cp. kaw to die; Ch. kap gasgasn bothersome, 
troublesome (kap preverb up or implying 
completeness). 

144. *kat At. kam to scratch (-m plural 
of action); Ch. gatka- to scratch (ka- plural 
suffix, used mostly with adjectives but also 
with some verbs), gaht- to bite. 

145. *kam, kKamdiki At. kamkam séand- 
ing out from the body, Ak. kams genital organs 
(perhaps from *kamsk from *kamsik); Ch. 
gahé penis, tikS small boy’s penis (perhaps 
a baby-word based on the second syllable 
of an older form like *gah¢éik). 

146. *Kanéini At. kanSinkS live oak; 
Ch. gahéin live oak. 

147. *ko At. kon to take, seize, hikon& to 
fasten; Ch. gapt- to take, seize, gaht- to bite. 

148. *Ko?e At. kuc, koe to cut, cp. E. 
kec to break (under 218); Ch. ga‘ct- to trim, 
cut around, cp. gast- to dig. 

149. *kome E. At. kompst heavy (smoke 
etc.), W. kome, komi thick, kop heavy; Ch. 
gampa lead (-pa suffix for verbal substan- 
tives). 

150. *kok E. At. kok, W. kok, kuk 
crooked, to bend; Ch. ga‘Se- bent. 

151. *ko At. koy throat, neck, to speak; 
Ch. ge? neck of animal, cp. kiti neck of per- 
son, kow- to call, kap git- to catch in the 
throat (kap-up), ?apS git- to choke (?aps to- 
gether). 

152. *koh At. ko, kohS to want; Ch. 
giht- to want, -ga suffix I want (perhaps re- 
duced from *gihka). 

153. *Kut At. kul8, kol8 to swallow; Ch. 
gust- to eat. 


9.1. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF FORM 
154. *?ema At. ep fat, grease, oil; Ch. 


nema oil (from *n-?ema). Also cp. Ch. 
ne?in fat. 
155. *?olu At. ol persimmon; Ch. nanu 


persimmon (from *n-?anu). 
156. *?iki At. uhe to know, be able 
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(from *uhuk-s based on reduplicated form 
*?u?uki), hatuhcis to learn (hat- reflexive, 
-i8 causative); Ch. ?uki- to count, nu‘kma- 
to learn how (from *n-?u'k-ma- based on re- 
duplicated *?u?uki with -ma- plural of 
action), kakwi- to know, be able (perhaps 
from *ka-?k-wi with preposed ka and suffix 
-wi-). 

157. *ye?mi At. anyan, yanyan afraid, 
wild (perhaps read yenyen); Ch. ne-mi- 
frightened (from *n-ye?mi), emjiw- cow- 
ardly, balky, wild (Jiw- bad, ?em- perhaps 
by transposition from *ye?m-). 

158. *ye?wa At. yew sand; Ch. na‘wa 
sand (from *n-ya?wa). 

159. owt At. iSol a nail; Ch. no‘dst- 
to drive a nail, to insert (possibly from *n- 
lowl-). 

160. *tiku At. Suk back; Ch. nuku 
back (perhaps from “n-tuku). Also cep. 
At. nuk self (84). 

161. *?asi At. ncet brother (-et as in 
kiget sister from ki$ woman, *‘nci- from 
*n-?si), E. haska brother (perhaps from *h- 
a’-ka), ep. E. i8pe boy, young; Ch. ?asi (pl. 
?ayS) man, ?as?eypa brother (-?eypa as in 
kié?eypa sister from kita woman). 

162. *?oku At. nok shoulder, arm (from 
*n-ok); Ch. ?okun shoulder. 

163. *weli At. nel tongue (from *n-wel); 
Ch. wen tongue. 

164. *pekse At. mec éall (perhaps from 
*n-peks, with contraction as in 220); Ch. 
pekse-, peksi tall, pek- above. 

165. *tenii At. anenuy bullfrog (perhaps 
from *an-tenuy); Ch. denu blue frog variety. 

166. *kite At. inte, nte neck (perhaps 
from *in-kte); Ch. kiti neck of person. 

167. *huri At. tol good (from *t-hol), ep. 
olol sweet; Ch. huyi good. 

168. *mik At. nik breast, milk (perhaps 
from *n-mik); Ch. mi? breast. 

169. *na?kS At. tanctal paper (from 
*ta-n?ks-tal, tal shell, bark, husk, peeling, 
E. skin); Ch. nak&8t paper, cp. ha'kSte- 
to write, draw, carve. 
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170. *?aku At. Sako bear (for Sa-, see 
105); Ch. ?akun bear. 

171. *%e& E. At. i8 star, Ak. i& sun; Ch. 
pasta star (from *pa?asta with unknown 
*pa-), waSsta sun, day (from *wid?asta by 
haplological reduction, wiS- as in 184). 

172. *wo?ku At. ok8 al cheek (al meat), 
E. okst cheek; Ch. wa'ku cheek. Loss of w 
in At. might possibly be regular,—we have 
no other cases to judge by—or there is a 
w prefix in Ch. or *wo?ku has become *?oku 
by transposition. 

173. *"ew At. hew much, many (per- 
haps from *h-ew); Ch. ?0w- much, many. 

174. *?ana At. apn house; Ch. hana house 
(perhaps from *h-?ana). 

175. *hori At. ol near, soon (perhaps 
from *hol with h- lost in context); Ch. 
heyyi soon, heykup at a little distance, hedi 
near. 

176. *hu At. -ot toward, to (h lost be- 
cause non-initial); Ch. hup toward, to (-p 
perhaps locative, see 30). 

177. *na_ At. naw8 to allow; Ch. nokt- 
to allow (perhaps from *na-hokt- from hokt- 
to leave behind). 

178. *?isi, ?si At. i8 rotten, stinking; 
Ch. si?- to smell, sisi stale-smelling. Also 
cp. Ch. ?ufi rotten, disi- foul-smelling. 

179. *?osi, ?si At. o$, o8i edge; Ch. sith 
edge, si? lip, sikt- to hem. 

180. *?sow At. coh, cuh claw, nail (per- 
haps read cow), Ak. Su; Ch. so? foot (perhaps 
from *sow), sow’akt toenail. 

181. *kaci, kci At. ci, E. cik bone; Ch. 
kaci bone, duskunkaci iron, metal. 

182. *?uhu, hu At. hi-koy-hop8 to cough 
(koy throat); Ch. ?uhw- to cough, ?uhuya a 
cold. 

183. *Isert At. cit. E. cik tobacco (per- 
haps from “*lsit, dissimilated from “*l&ilt); 
Ch. neyt tobacco (perhaps from *nseyt). 

184. *yit At. yil to shine, day, yili8 to 
light up, yimyilS lightning, yilS sun; Ch. 
wis- to burn (intr.), ep. ?ici- to burn (tr.), 
wasta sun, day (perhaps from haplological 
reduction from *wiS?aSta—see 171). Also 
cp. Ch. ?ici- to burn (ir.). 
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185. *Ka?ak, Kak, ?ak E. At. kahak, 
W. kak raven, crow; Ch. ?a? crow, cp. ga’gs 
heron. 

186. *sis¢éoap E. At. cisip mulberry tree 
(perhaps from siscip by transposition), W. 
Se8 fig, mulberry; Ch. sisgup mulberry. 

187. *éehce At. Si8k sweet, ne si8k salt 
(ne earth; Sik perhaps assimilated from *cisk, 
cp. 101, with which there may have been mu- 
tual influencing); Ch. zahen sweet, zahci sea- 
soned, good-tasting, ney zahza salt (ney earth, 
zahza perhaps reduplicated from gah-). 


9.2. DIVERGENT MEANINGS 


188. *?u At. o rope, cord, thread; Ch. 
?uti- to tie. 

189. *wit At. wil root; Ch. wid leg. 
Also cp. Ch. nasta root. 

190. *wari At. wal a fan, to fan; Ch. 
wayi- to weave, way spider web. If the At. 
meaning is connected with the Ch., it 
may be based on the use of a woven basketry 
fan. 

191. *wak At. pa wak pestle (pa mortar), 
way stone, flint; Ch. wabten knife, wa-bit 
money, watunkst- to adze. : 

192. *pa At. hipa husband; Ch. pang 
person, hapa maternal grandfather. 

193. *pot At. polS to gallop; Ch. ped- 
to fly. 

194. *pu? At. anhipon rabbit (said to be 
from folded ears, ani ear, hipons’ folded, but 
this may be a popular etymology), hiyen 
pon, hiwn pon, E. hehin pon hundred 
(hiyen hog, oppossum); Ch. pu'p rabbit, 
hundred. Note similarity between animal 
names and the word for hundred in both 
languages. 

195. *puS At. posk blood, to bleed; Ch. 
pu&na heart. Also cp. Ch. ?uybi blood. 

196. *ma At. mak to fall; Ch. mandikte- 
to somersault. 

197. *mik or moku At. muk8 eztin- 
guished; Ch. kap mu'pte- to scatter, destroy, 
tear, kap mokte- worn, unserviceable. 

198. *te At. tey vine; Ch. tekt briar. 

199. *te E. At. Stiw sick; Ch. teki- to 
suffer pain. 
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200. *tewi, tiwi At. tewtew rice; Ch. 
titma grits. 

201. *te%la At. til skin, leather, hide, 
strap; Ch. dana cane-reed mat. 

202. *tok At. tok dull; Ch. kap dapt- 
to wear out (kap up or expressing complete- 
ness). 

203. *lira At. lil soft, ep. lili to grind, 
lik’ to mash under 92; Ch. niya sickness, 
ni'ki- sick. 

204. *le?e At. lemS to love; Ch. ?aps 
ne'bit- to copulate (?apS together), %aps 
ne‘kmatma- to indulge in sex play, ne’es 
vulva. 

205. *ti At. hut cypress (written txut, 
tut—t is assumed on the basis of variant 
writings given in other cases of t); Ch. Su8 
tree, wood, ?akSuS cypress (for *?ak-, see 
5), E. At. ki8u8 cedar might be a borrowing 
from Ch., possibly with meaning misunder- 
stood by the recorder or having changed. 

206. *tir At. Sil to sew; Ch. Gi? thread, 
rope (perhaps from *tiy), cp. JuSi- fo sew, 
sikt- to hem. 

207. *taka At. iSak, Sak a person, people, 
ep. Sa somebody; Ch. taka body. 

208. *¢a At. cahk dry; Ch. zow- with- 
ered, dead (perhaps from *gaw-). 

209. *%o? At. co-oc corn (oc tooth, grain); 
Ch. ja‘Sa?a rice (*-8a’a perhaps originally 
head—see 117). 

210. *éomi At. cum ito pinch, cp. coh, 
cuh nail, claw (180); Ch. jamsjit- to milk 
(a cow) (jit- to pluck). 

211. *Sa At. iSak to be born, cp. ikak 
person; Ch. San- to come out, cp. Sah- go in, 
nans-Sahi womb. 

212. *ke At. ke’ to put in, kew to sit, 
ket to remain, ke to have; Ch. ke- to be close, 
keta space beside, ketigi near. Cp. ki at, 
in, 121. 

213. *ke E. At. kiw, W. ku egg; Ch. 
kapi seed, grain, kani eye. Cp. Ch. kani 
with E. At. wil, W. wol eye, fruit (kani 
from *ka-wani from *ke-weli). 

214. *ka?wa At. kawe to fly (perhaps 
from *kaw?S from *ka?w%S), nokawne wing 


(nok arm, -ne instrumental); Ch. ka‘wa 
sling, swing, cradle. 

215. *ko At. (E, W.) koy to speak, 
throat, neck; Ch. kow- to call. See 151, 
where koy in the sense of throat, neck is 
compared with Ch. ge? animal’s neck. The 
two meanings of koy may reflect originally 
distinct stems. 

216. *kiips At. kuc, kuckuc red, kucis 
to paint red (-i8 causative); Ch. kups fire 
coals, kup grate. 

217. *kiSo At. kSo postposition altho; 
Ch. gi8, -ngi8 postposition and suffix just, 
only. 

218. *Ket E. At. kec to break (perhaps 
from *ketS), W. kecep lame; Ch. get- to 
beat. Also cp. At. koc to cut (under 148), 
kop lightning strikes. 

219. *Kawi At. kaw to die; Ch. gay- 
not to be. 


9.3. INFERRED MEANINGS 


220. *pilu At. piciw red bug, chigoe 
(contracted from pil-ciw, see 230 for ciw), 
mil8 blind (from *n-pil with assimilation as in 
164, or by analogy with mel black, mil ka 
wol sore eyes (perhaps from red-made eyes) ; 
Ch. pinun red. 

221. *pira At. makpel palmetto (perhaps 
from mak knob or knee plus *pel or *pil 
reed), cp. pil bed (originally must have been 
a sleeping mat of reed basket-work); Ch. 
plya cane-reed. 

222. *pa At. ki-ipah&i across, ne’ ipah’ 
saddle (neS wood); Ch. nahpa- to cross (a 
body of water). For nah- in the Ch., ep. 
nahwi- to throw. 

223. *pat At. hat-pacpaci8 to flutter, 
paw to eddy; Ch. pa‘ndin wing. 

224. *tepi At. temom, temon ashes (per- 
haps from *tep-mom); Ch. tep fire. 

225. *to At. tu boat, Ch. hurta boat. 
Also ep. Ak. niktaks boat. 

226. *ni At. nte, nti fish, catfish (per- 
haps from *niti); Ch. nipi fish scale, nimi 
smelly, having a fish-like odor. For -pi 
of nipi, perhaps cp. kapi seed. 

227. *noku At. nikhaw, nikaw to run 
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after (perhaps from *nik-kaw, perhaps -kaw 
related to kawe to fly); Ch. nuku back, 
nugus behind, nuk outside, nu’- on the back. 

228. *neS At. neS tree, wood; Ch. ne&- 
Juwa alligator (-juwa perhaps assimilated from 
jiw- bad), nesums lizard variety, waniS swamp 
gray oak, nekszi kindling wood, splittings of 
cane. 

229. *no At. ino, inoy bank, shore, side; 
Ch. nen- out of water, to shore, nim’ landing 
place, lane (perhaps from *ne plus mi’ 
road). 

230. *tiw, dir, dt At. piciw red bug, 
chigoe (see 220), maciwa housefly (see 47), 
cilack woodtick, tokicit grasshopper, kamci8 
a kind of fly; Ch. jis bug, insect, gaksjit 
grasshopper. 

231. *¢ira At. nip cil small lice, ticks, 
perhaps louse eggs (so given in Atakapa 
Dictionary) ; Ch. ziya egg. 

232. *¢o At. hicon small, cp. ciS baby, 
Sol young; Ch. nahzi small (perhaps from 
“nahze, for nah- see 81). 

233. *Si At. Siw fo crawl, cp. Siwat alli- 
gator, Siwon, Siwan cat; Ch. Sidi-, pl. Simfi- 
(disliked one) goes. The suffix -di- means 
to crawl or disliked one goes. The combina- 
tion Sidi- must be an old formation with a 
stem now no longer used independently. 
Also cp. Ch. Sipidi snake variety. 

234. *kiS At. Saks fox, lynx (from *Sa- 
ki8, cp. 105), SikitiS skunk (perhaps trans- 
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posed from *kiSiti8, i8 rotten, stinking); 
Ch. ki dog, kamikiS wolf, yukS cat (from 
*yu-kiS, see 26), kisde?e skunk (de?- to 
break wind). 

235. *komi At. Sokom, Sokop, sikom 
cattle, Sokom mel bison (mel black); Ch. 
kaméin deer. For the At., Swanton sug- 
gests etymology of creatures living on grass 
(Sok something, on grass), but this doesn’t 
account for the occurrences with -m nor is 
it a very likely formation. 


9.4. MISCELLANEOUS 


236. *?ayipi E. At.iyp (written iggp) blood; 
Ch. ?uybi blood. But the At. is perhaps to 
be read ikp, which cannot easily be related 
to the Ch. 

237. *pi At. pih dead, to die; Ch. nu'p- 
dead, to die (perhaps reduced from *nu’pi-). 

238. *Set At. Set chin; Ch. Satu beard. 
Cp. with 117. 

239. *pkeni At. pen male cousin, Sok- 
hipen friend (Sok something), E. pen sister; 
Ch. ken male cousin of self or parent, brother 
of father or grandfather, keta friend. 

240. *tikil At. cikilik to tickle; Ch. 
tikine- to tickle. Likely a recent borrowing. 
Perhaps both words from a German dialec- 
tal form corresponding to kitzeln and English 
tickle, or from kitzeln with transposition. 
There were a few settlements of Germans 
in the general area in early colonial times. 











MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SPEECH IN GROS VENTRE 


REGINA FLANNERY 


CatHo.ic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


While engaged in ethnological investiga- 
tions among the Gros Ventres of the Fort 
Belknap Reservation in Montana, I no- 
ticed that there are certain differences be- 
tween the speech of men and of women. 
These differences are of two kinds,—of 
vocabulary and of pronunciation,—but both 
reflect the sex of the speaker rather than 
either the sex of the person spoken to, or 
the sex of the person or thing spoken of. 

We shall deal first with the difference in 
vocabulary. There are numerous _inter- 
jections which may be used only by men and 
others equally numerous which may be used 
only by women.? These constitute a very 
obvious distinction between men’s and 
women’s speech and are clearly recognized 
as such by the Gros Ventres themselves. 
Almost any Gros Ventre, even if he or she 
no longer uses the language to any extent, 


1¥For a discussion of sex classification of lan- 
guages, see P. H. Furfey, Men’s and Women’s 
Language, in American Catholic Sociological Re- 
view, vol. 5, 1944, pp. 218-23; Mary R. Haas 
Men’s and Women’s Speech in Koasati, in Lan- 
guage, vol. 20, 1944, pp. 147-49. 

2 A cursory search through the literature shows 
that this same type of vocabulary difference 
occurs in Cree (Alb. Lacombe, Grammaire de la 
langue des Cris, 1874, pp. 178-79); in Algonkin and 
in Iroquois ({Cuoq] Etudes philologiques sur 
quelques langues sauvages del’Amérique, par N. 
O. ancien missionaire, 1866, pp. 86 and 122); in 
Otchipwe (R. R. Bishop Baraga, A Theoretical 
and Practical Grammar of the Otchipwe Lan- 
guage, 2nd ed., Montreal, 1878, p. 358); in Teton 
Sioux (E. Buechel, S.J., A Grammar of Lakota, 
1989, p. 127). My colleague J. A. Geary tells me 
there is something similar in Fox as there are a 
few exclamations considered appropriate for use 
only by women. Another colleague, P. H. Furfey, 
has called my attention to Newman’s listing of a 
few interjections used only by women in Yokuts 
(Stanley Newman, Yokuts Language of Califor- 
nia, Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology 
No. 2, 1944, p. 239). 


can give atleast some of the more common 
of these. Most frequently volunteered in 
illustration of differences in speech between 
the sexes are the terms wahei (M.S8.) and 
nehe (W.S.) used in greeting and to indi- 
cate assent. Other such expressions follow. 


M WwW 
admiration aU ou’kakye 
surprise u‘tse e‘ha: 
disapproval itseAni i0éinini 
wonder ehehae’ 0° 
answer to a hail wei’ ao’ 
ouch! ai’ha:’ whu: 


The above list is by no means exhaustive. 
Furthermore the English equivalents are 
only approximate since in interjections much 
of the meaning depends on tone of the 
speaker and context. Gesture, too, gives a 
real clue to meaning as the sign language, 
which can be and is used without the spoken 
word, is commonly employed as an accom- 
paniment to speech. There are some ges- 
tures, in addition to those used alike by men 
and women in the sign language, which I 
have observed as used only by women, but 
this aspect of the problem needs further in- 
vestigation. There is one other formalized 
type of expression which may here be noted. 
On certain occasions, in order to indicate 
joy and thankfulness, women give a call 
which may be described as rattling the 
tongue, whereas men vocalize and break the 
sound, not with the tongue, but by striking 
the mouth rhythmically with the palm.’ 

Now for the second type of difference 
between men’s and women’s speech, that 
of pronunciation. The general rule seems 
to be: the affricates, tc, dj (ty) pronounced 


3 This latter call can be identified by the reader 
as the war whoop of some white American children 
when playing Indian. 
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by men* become velar stops when pro- 
nounced by women (k before e and i and in 
final position, and ky before a, #, a).6 The 
following examples will illustrate: 


MEN WOMEN 
newborn child wadjinsihiéa wakinsihida 
Upper Quarters idjiéan ikiéan 

(name of 

band) 
his gum itcénibitc ikénibik 
abundant grass djdéaéa kyfada 
bread dja’tsa kya’tsa 
stones AAn#&djen aanekyen 


someone’s pinto teetcanidibiete kyekyanidibiek 
horse 


In recording Gros Ventre I have written 
the affricates te and dj interchangeably and 
Kroeber has written both of these plus ty. 
I believe that these are three allophones of 
the same phoneme. Upon my return from 
the field in August 1945 I was able to check 
my own and Kroeber’s material against 
Father Sifton’s manuscript dictionary and 
grammar of Gros Ventre,’ which had not 


‘Placing the men’s pronunciation as basic is 
purely arbitrary since I have no evidence as to 
which may be the older in Gros Ventre, and neither 
seems to be giving way to the other in this speech 
at present. Cf. Koasati, Haas, loc. cit., p. 145, 
women’s pronunciation being replaced by men’s; 
Eskimo of Baffinland, Note by Boas, ed., in Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages, Part I, 
1911, p. 985, women’s pronunciation seemingly 
gaining at expense of men’s; same for Metaco, 
J. P. Harrington, South American Languages, in 
Acta Americana, 1944, vol.2,p.108. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that there is another k 
in Gros Ventre which is pronounced the same by 
men and by women. This suggests that the tc 
of the men may have morphological rather than 
purely phonetic significance. 

5 Zuni shows the same variation in pronuncia- 
tion as Gros Ventre, but in reverse so to speak, 
the men pronouncing k and k’, the women ty or 
te and Dy or ds (Ruth Bunzel, Zuni, in Handbook 
of American Indian Languages, Part 3, 1933-38, 
p. 432). 

6 A. L. Kroeber, Arapaho Dialects, UC-PAAE 
12. 188 (1916) in Gros Ventre text, e.g., records 
stem of verb to enter with dj on line 3, ty on line 
7, dj on line 12; likewise for phrase would not say 
anything, te on line 1, ty on line 2. 

? [Father Sifton, S.J.], An English-Adni (Gros 
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been accessible to me before. Father Sifton 
states on page two of his Grammar: “ch, 
if pronounced by women has the sound of 
English ¢ in cat, if pronounced by men, 
it has a medium sound between the ch 
and the ¢ of our English words chin and 
tin.” Incidentally this is his only reference 
to distinction between men’s and women’s 
speech. I find that Father Sifton has 
consistently written the symbol ch where 
Kroeber and I have written either tc, or 
dj, or ty. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
while Kroeber does not mention difference 
in men’s and women’s speech, he does state 
that the Gros Ventre sound ty ‘‘seems to be 
a very posterior t; it is sometimes heard as 
ky and the Arapaho so render it in trying to 
reproduce Gros Ventre.’”® That there is 
nevertheless a real distinction to the Gros 
Ventre ear between what I have recorded 
as tec or dj and ky may be shown by the 
following example. When an old woman 
asked me what name I had received in the 
naming ceremony, I repeated as an old 
man, my namer, had pronounced it: idén- 
zedjze (woman chief). Whereupon the old 
woman said indignantly: “Your name is 
idénekye. I knew that woman for whom 
you are named. Can’t these men ever do 
anything right!” 

Inasmuch as the sound we are discussing 
occurs in the third person singular indicative 
ending of the verb and is elsewhere very com- 
mon in the language, its pronunciation 
makes for a subtle difference between men’s 
and women’s speech. The Gros Ventres 
are conscious that, in addition to the ex- 
clamatory expressions, men and women 
“talk differently” but no one was able to 
formulate the difference. The old people, 





Ventres) Dictionary; and Grammar of the Agni 
or Gros Ventres Language, [ca. 1910], 2 vols. mss., 
in archives of Gonzaga College, Spokane, Wash- 
ington (Microfilm copy on deposit in Department 
of Anthropology, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

8 Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 84, cf. also p. 81. 
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when telling a story, give the interjections 
proper to the sex of the character quoted, 
but, so far as I know, they do not make the 
appropriate variation in pronunciation. 
Attitudes toward the speech difference 
may be of some interest. The old people 
maintain that in former times, before Eng- 
lish was spoken to any extent, children 
never made mistakes,—“they didn’t have 
to be corrected, for girls and boys naturally 
used the expressions appropriate to their 
sex”—‘it was a kind of gift”. Middle- 
aged women confirmed this by stating that 
they never remember being corrected or 
hearing others correct their children, al- 
though somehow or another children today 
don’t know the differences. One such 
woman said that the expressions used by 
women are “more modest’” and that if a 
woman used men’s words she would be con- 
sidered mannish, and likewise a man who 
used women’s words would be considered 
effeminate. A much older woman said that 
if a member of either sex “talked like the 
other” he or she was considered bisexual. 
This she illustrated by telling of the morti- 
fication suffered by the parents of a boy who 


®Furfey, loc. cit., p. 221, calls attention to 
certain expressions in current American English 
which sound feminine to us, and others which 
sound masculine. 
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persisted in acting like a girl in every way. 
The boy’s mother was so sensitive that “she 
never went about and she just bowed her 
head in shame when her son was heard talk- 
ing like a woman.” It is recognized, how- 
ever, that one Gros Ventre man who at 
present uses woman’s pronunciation and 
expressions does so because he had the mis- 
fortune of having been reared in a household 
consisting of women only. 

English is now rapidly replacing Gros 
Ventre. Although the old generation can- 
not or will not speak English, practically 
all middle-aged Gros Ventres are bilingual 
and use English more than their native 
language. Most of the young men and 
women at least understand Gros Ventre, 
since it was spoken in the homes of the 
majority of them as long as the grandparents 
lived, but many children know only English. 
It seems likely that the difference between 
men’s and women’s speech is one factor 
accelerating the process of substitution 
inasmuch as many of the young folks who 
have some speaking knowledge but not full 
fluent mastery of Gros Ventre refuse to 
attempt to speak it. They are afraid of 
making just this type of error,—they know 
they will be laughed at, and furthermore 
they know the connotation in the minds of 
the older generations. 











AN EXPERIMENTALIST’S VIEW OF HIDATSA PHONOLOGY 


R. H. Stetson 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The careful description and formulation 
of the sounds in Hidatsa Texts! make it 
possible to study the problem of the syl- 
lable and of the abutting consonants. The 
authors distinguish a class of “fortis” articu- 
lations indicated by the Greek colon: 

Stops—p;, t:, k: 

Affricate—c: (ts of Eng. hats) 

Continuants—$:, x: 

These “fortis” articulations (phonemes) are 
said to be “ambisyllabic in intervocalic 
position, i.e. are in syllabic-final and syl- 
labic-initial position at the same time” 
(p. 183). That amounts to saying that the 
end of one syllable is at the same time the 
beginning of the next syllable, which seems 
impossible. Also, on listening to the disk 
recording of V-1-5 (Water Buster Account, 
recorded and transcribed, No. 1, from 
Hidatsa Texts) they sounp to the reviewer 
not single but double; but that is neither 
here nor there; no doubt they sound to the 
authors single and “ambisyllabic”. The 
question whether they are single or double 
articulations should be settled objectively. 
Whether they can be handled as a single 
logistic phoneme is another matter; but 
certainly for the phonology of Hidatsa their 
nature is important. And it seems probable 
that they are double, i.e. that each is two 
abutting consonants at the syllable frontier. 

1. They are all “lengthened”. The stops 
“somewhat”; precisely that would be the 
case if they are double articulations. They 
are “strongly aspirated” which indicates the 


1 Robert H. Lowie, Zellig Harris, C. F. Voeg- 
elin, Hidatsa Texts, Prehistory Research Series, 
vol. 1,no.6 (Indiana Historical Society, Indianap- 
olis, 1939); Victor Record: Hidatsa, A Siouan Lan- 
guage, Water Buster Account, recorded and 
transcribed by C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, 
No, 1 and No, 2, from Hidatsa Texts [see above]. 


second member of the abutting pair from 
which the double developed. 

The affricate c: (Eng. ts) is lengthened and 
specifically, the ‘‘on-glide” (the first mem- 
ber) is lengthened rather than the “sibilant 
off-glide” (the second member) which is 
precisely what happens when a ts figures as a 
double. 

The continuants 8: and x: are “usually 
more than twice as long as the corresponding 
lenis members.”’ The reviewer has no data 
on x, but tracings of 8-8 show that that is 
precisely the case with a doubling 8. 

Such evidence of lengthening should be 
checked by measurements to see whether 
the durations of these “fortis” articulations 
lie within the range of doubling (abutting) 
consonants; which can be done by kymo- 
graphic methods. (Measurements from a 
phonographic record are very difficult be- 
cause of the high noise level.) 

2. Moreover “All fortis consonants... 
(8) occasionally in slow speech appear to 
end in a distinct /-h / off-glide” (p. 183). 
Which would mean that in slow speech the 
double separates into two abutting com- 
ponents; and this is corroborated by the 
conditions in which these ‘fortes’ develop. 

3. The occurrence of these ‘fortes’, which 
seem to be doubles conforms to the permis- 
sible positions of doubles (or abutting con- 
sonants) in reference to stress; they occur in 
connection with the stressed syllable; either 
x— or —x (where x represents the pair 
of abutting consonants) i.e. with one member 
of the pair releasing (syl. init.) the stressed 
syllable, or with one member of the pair ar- 
resting (syl. fin.) the stressed syllable; 
(rarely at secondary stress of a long com- 
pound breath group). 

Although Hidatsa has frequent and ob- 
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vious abutting consonants, it seems to have 
no doubles (geminates) except this one 
form from consonant +-h-; in this it is more 
like Eng. and unlike Ital. This double is 
phonemic; if the first member of the pair 
dropped, an essential stem consonant would 
be lost; if the second member of the pair 
dropped (or were replaced) the essential 
indication of the causative -he:- would be 
lost since its vowel does not persist. 

For the notation one might suggest not 
the Greek colon, but h (superscript?) which 
the authors might define as the sign of an 
(unusual) “fortis”, while the reviewer would 
define it as the sign of a double derived 
from an arresting consonant (syl. fin.) 
abutting with h-. Such a notation will 
certainly have one advantage. In the com- 
parative phonology of the Siouan languages 
the Hidatsa data will not be obscured by 
these peculiar derived “fortes”. And in 
comparative morphology it would seem 
easier to trace the causative -he:- if it is not 
masked by writing it as an (ambisyllabic) 
“fortis” in Hidatsa. 

The conditions of the development of 
these “fortes” (doubles) are interesting. 
Many of them involve “syncope”, the 
elision of a syllable (cf. p. 188, note I-5): 


hi8:a :’k—hii- -he: (causative) -ak I-5 
o:’p:ihka:k—o:pi- -he:- (causative; also 
-hi-) -ak (I-22, I-24,) V-15 
i’pta :t:a:k—ipta:ti- -he:- ak I-24 
i:cackawa:k :iware :c—wa:ki- + -*hi- I-34 
kiruci’S :ak—kiruci8i- -he:- -ak I-59 
rak :i:’t:a:k—rak:i:'ti- -he:- -ak II-16 
i:’t:ip:e:ware:c—t:ipi- -he:- II-16 
at:e:’rahta—ati’- -he:ra among, -hta to- 
ward IV-22 
e:’c:iri—e:’ca all, hiri this V-13. 
But in some cases the (“fortis”) abutting 
form is developed directly: 
ata’?ak :u:-—ata?ak- -hu- to come I-1, note 
a’ak:i:’ware:c—e?e- to have + -ak = 
a’ak-, -hi- to get there, -ware:c I-48 
8i?awiru’k i—#i?a’wi- -ruk- *-hi- later (?) 
1-67. 
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The development of these ‘fortes’ (doubles) 
might well be studied experimentally, and 
there are two possible leads for such study: 

A slow enunciation is said to show the h- 
as an “off-glide” p. 183, (3) which means 
that the two components from which the 
double develops re-appear at a slow rate. 
If the rate of utterance were artificially 
slowed, they should fall quite apart, and as 
the rate of utterance is increased, they 
should finally combine to the double, the 
‘fortis.”” Pushed still faster, the “double” 
should lose its component with the arresting 
function (syl. fin.) and move over to the 
releasing position (syl. init.) of the following 
syllable, probably remaining surd, ‘fortis’, 
but the phoneme will have been eliminated 
and the phrase will lose meaning. For 
simplicity cases where the abutting form is 
developed directly are to be used. (Above, 
I-1, I-48, I-67) 

A second lead, for studying the double 
form (“fortis”) when it develops with 
“syncope”’, is in the form: 

o’:p:ihka:k (o:p:ic) and its “free variant” 

o:pihihka:k (V-15, note) which is the 

full form. 

With proper changes of rate and stress this 
full form should become the condensed form 
with double, “fortis”, and it should be pos- 
sible to watch the process of change to the 
“fortis” form, and determine the part 
played by the elimination of the syllable 
(the vowel is usually i; but e:’c:iri, V-13, is 
exception), as well as the interaction of the 
(lenis) p and the h-. There are probably 
other expressions with full forms as “free 
variants” which might be studied. 

Something can be done by listening to such 
a development with changes of rate (both 
faster and slower) and of stress. If then it 
is not clear, one would resort to kymographic 
tracings of the lip movements and of the 
air pressure in mouth, which would be defini- 
tive. 

The rhythm of the Hidatsa breath group 
is a fairly definite pattern with characteristic 
intonation (not phonemic except as it helps 
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to define the breath group). Voegelin and 
Harris mark the stress, and the length of 
vowels (and seem to be about the only ones 
who have noted length of vowels, IJAL 11. 
212, n. 3). The vowel lengths certainly 
figure in the breath-group pattern. There 
seems to be no phonemic difference between 
the verb final -ak and a:k; it is probably a 
matter of the breath-group rhythm. 

This breath-group rhythmic pattern will 
be important in following the process of 
condensation which eliminates a syllable 
and produces a “fortis” form. The rhyth- 
mic pattern of the breath group could prob- 
ably be worked out with a few informants, 
with the proper test material. 

The behavior of the articulation of the h 
phoneme shows that the comparison with 
the Eng. ‘help’ is only rough. In the first 
place it occurs as an arresting consonant 
(syl. fin.) as the Eng. h does not, and in the 
second place when in the releasing (syl. 
init.) position it produces this (‘fortis’) 
doubling form of the lenis. The normal 
Eng. h in that position drops. A preceding 
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arresting (syl. fin.) may double, (rare; e.g. 
“push him” said rapidly and emphatically 
becomes push-shim); or the preceding ar- 
resting consonant moves to the releasing 
position in the second syllable (pu-shim). 
Eng. forms like ‘uphill, uphold, foothill, 
foothold, not here, smokehouse, packhorse, 
make haste, Ashhill, ash hoop, hush-hush, 
push hard’ if said vigorously and rapidly, 
show some hint of the development; but it 
is easy to see that the Eng. h becomes gut- 
tural (cf. Arab. h4, Mod. Grk. gamma) in 
the process. 

Evidently the Hidatsa has no compound 
consonants like Eng. pl, st, str, rts (place, 
haste, stray, parts). The “clusters” listed, 
p. 184, are specifically noted as abutting: 
“. are in syllabic final as are the first mem- 
bers of consonant clusters’ (i.e. arresting 
members). This means that the second 


members must be syllabic initial (releasing 
members). 

Thus the “clusters” of Hidatsa are listed 
and exactly defined, and there is no question 
as to their function in the syllables. 
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0. Cuicateco is spoken by about 10,000 
Indians in the northeastern part of the state 
of Oaxaca, Mexico. It is a tonal language 
and is a member of the Mixteco linguistic 
family.!_ Concepcién Papalo is a large vil- 
lage, and is the administrative center for the 
villages in that area. 

This article is based on the Concepcién 
P&épalo dialect. Several informants were 
used, of whom the chief one was Margarita 
Guevara de Zufiiga, a woman about forty 
years old. The material was gathered by 
the authors during various periods from 
1940 to 1945. 

One of the features which this paper shows 
is the manner in which the distribution of 
phonemes is affected by fast speech. 


1. Phonetic natuer of the phonemes. 


1.1. Consonants are: t, ¢, k, k*, ?, b, 
d,s, h, m,n, I,r, y. 

Voiceless aspirated stops t, k, k*, ? and 
affricative é are at dental, velar, labialized 
velar, glottal, and alveo-palatal points of 
articulation: takai how, kit snake, k”aku 
true, ?4ma4 one, taku-sa his mother. 


1 See Miguel O. de Mendizdbal and W. Jiménez 
Moreno, Distribucién Geogrdfica de Las Lenguas 
Indigenas de México conforme al censo de 1930 
(Departamento de Asuntos Indigenas, Mexico 
City). 

2 The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to Kenneth L. Pike and Eugene A. Nida, and May 
Morrison, of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
for their suggestions given for the statement of 
this data. 


t, k, k¥, é are voiced and unaspirated when 
they follow a nonsyllabic nasal n, or a con- 
sonant cluster of a nasal n plus a glottal 
stop within the same morpheme: n’tai 
good, n’ti you, nkaba porous, na-n?kaku-sa 
he is remembering, nk*4 no, dyi-nk”6? gold, 
néata my forehead, i-na-n?éaki I am pardon- 
ing. 

When a morpheme boundary divides a 
cluster of nasal plus stop, the stop remains 
voiceless and the nasal is always syllabic: 
n-tjyu work. 

The voiced fricatives b, d occur at bilabial 
and dental points of articulation: b4? orange, 
do?6 who. 

The voiceless fricatives s, h occur at den- 
tal and velar points of articulation: s4?4 
man, hima salt. 

The nasals m, n occur at bilabial and den- 
tal points of articulation. Usually they 
are nonsyllabic, but occasionally n is syl- 
labic: ndm4é soap, maa now, ntti atole. 

The lateral 1 is at dental position and is a 
rare phoneme: li?mi deaf. 

r is at dental point of articulation, and 
likewise is a rare phoneme. It is trilled 
when it is initial in the full morpheme, but 
flapped when it is at the beginning of an 
enclitic morpheme (enclitics are abbre- 
viated to one mora or less, and are indi- 
cated by a hyphen preceding them): riif 
seesaw, an?ta-ra although. 

y is a nonsyllabic vocoid at alveo-palatal 
point of articulation: yékt church. 


1.2. Vowels are: i, e, ©, a, 0, u, i, @, ¢, 
& Q, U. 

There are two series of vowels, oral and 
nasal. 

i, j are high, front, close, unrounded 
vowels: ?ite animal, ?j?yu gopher. 


’ For distribution of these clusters, see 2.21. 
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i is slightly opened before enclitics such 
as -né you (respectful), -té animal, and -de 
you (familiar): i-da-tuvi I am destroying, 
i-da-tuvi-né you (respectful) are destroying, 
i-da-tuvi-te he (animal) is destroying, i-da- 
tuvi-de you (familiar) are destroying. 

e, e are mid, front, close, and unrounded: 
k*e? green, ?k*ée twisted, na-béd? it took 
root. Contrast the following: k*¢? thin, 
k*éé gray, na-béé? it cooled. 

€, € are mid, front, open, and unrounded: 
éete inside, yee of. 

a is low and central. gq is somewhat 
farther back, raised, and rounded: ?ata 
large, hay siz. 

0, 9 are mid, back, open, and rounded: 
do?d who, ko joint. 

u, y are high, back, open, and rounded: 
ku?u plate, ky?q gum. 

u is slightly opened before enclitics such 
as /-né/ you (respectful), /-té/ animal, and 
/-de/ you (familiar) 4 i-naanu-sa he is wash- 
ing, i-naanti-né you (respectful) are wash- 
ing, i-naant-te he (animal) is washing, i- 
naanu-de you (familiar) are washing. 


1.3. Tonemes. There are three tone 
registers in the language: high /’/, mid 
(with no symbol written over the vowel), 
and low /‘/: kak& I’m going to cut it, kaka 
paper, kik& comb, ?kaka I’m going to drive 
(something), kani fast, A-m?t& not yet, kid 
snake, kid bell, ki?u? let’s drink. 


‘The following sporadic alternations occur 
between vowel phonemes: 

In a few morphemes the front or central vowels 
i, a, © alternate: i-ki-n?ta4~i-ka-n?ta4~i-ke- 
n?ta& I am loosing. 

o and a alternate sporadically in many mor- 
phemes: to?6 ~ ta?& my hand. 

Although u and o are phonemically different 
(compare ntu?u brick: nto?o the two; kovi night 
before last: kuvi rain, with no variation), they 
nevertheless interchange freely and sporadically 
in many morphemes. Comparent ntoyi~ntoyd 
year. 

The mid vowel a and the back vowel u often 
alternate. In fact there is similar interchange 
with other pairs of morphemes. Compare i-nu?mi 
~i-na?mi I am present, and i-nué I am pldcing it, 
i-na& I am washing. 
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Stress is not phonemic. However, the 
conditions for placement are still not too 
clear. A stress appears to fall on the first 
syllable of most morphemes, with possible 
placement on a high tone at the end of a 
morpheme. 


2. Distribution of phonemes. Syllables 
may be comprised of a nucleus of one or two 
vowels with pre-nuclear marginal elements 
of zero, one, two, or three consonants, and 
with post-nuclear marginal elements of zero 
or one consonant. The first mora of a two- 
vowel nucleus is the more prominent of the 
two. Each mora of a syllable has its own 
phoneme of tone. 

The specific syllable types, then, are as 
follows (non-pertinent material is enclosed 
in parentheses) : 


V i(n?teedf) I am carrying 
CV di you (familiar) 
CCV ?ni chayote 
CCCV n?ti you (respectful) 
CVV maa now 
CCVV ?mfi root 
CCCVV n’?tai good _ 
CVC (?ku)ti? jug 
CCVC (dy4-)nk*6? gold 
CVVC néo? let’s wash 
CCVVC nté-o? we (inclusive) 
are talking 
CCCVVC (na-da-)n?t6-0? let’s make (some- 
thing) 


2.1. Slow speech. 


2.1.1. Consonant distribution. At the 
beginning of initial syllables in utterances,5 
any single consonant may occur: taka how, 
éakii my mother, kaka paper, k¥aku true, 
?uvi two, ba?ai house, dava clean, s4?& man, 
hiki river, maa now, nama soap, laati plow, 
riii seesaw, yakt church. 

At the end of the syllable at the end of an 
utterance only ? occurs as a single conso- 
nant: to?-o? our (inclusive) hands. 


5 Many of the utterances listed here and below 
comprise single morphemes. 











ul) 


ve) 
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Several types of consonant clusters ap- 
pear. In clusters of Type I, at the begin- 
ning of utterances, one finds ? plus any con- 
sonant except r, s, h: ?tivi button, ?dudi el- 
bow, ?kuti? jug, ?-¢-ata big, ?k¥Ata? basket, 
*mfi root, *biku fiesta, ®ni chayote, ?lidi 
cockscomb, ?yAda bird. 

Within the utterance, clusters of Type I 
occur with ? plus any consonant except r 
and h: i-?téénui J believe, da-?kdiya child, 
t&-?k*éédé early at dawn, té-?ba?a widow, 
ka-?dind breakfast, to?me then, t4-?nd?a 
stranger, té-?l{ a little, dj?y smell, di-?sfi 
you (pl. familiar), nti¢i ?ni ten chayotes, 
vi ?4m4& ?-y-And ?1j there is a litile dog, 
n?tiiéo? ?-y-4n&a we looked at the dog. 

Clusters of Type II consist of n plus t, 
é, k, k¥, ?y, ?t. No syllabic division occurs 
within these clusters, which are found 
initially in utterances: ntaéa seven, n-tata 
forehead, nkaba porous, nk”4 no, n?y4?4 
the only one. 

Within utterances, Type II clusters con- 
sist of n plus t, é, k, k”, ?k”. enti my 
mouth, ?i-né&éka ladder, ?inka4 corn, dyé- 
nk*6? gold, yé-n?k*end devil. 

When n is syllabic, having its own tone, 
certain Type II clusters appear. Syllable 
n plus t occurs only between two mor- 
phemes.6 Note the illustrations: n-tiyy 
work, n-ttii a corn drink. 

Clusters of Type III are composed of y 
preceded by t, ¢, k, b, d, ? at the beginning 
of the initial syllable in the utterance, as 
in the following illustrations: ty4k4 banana, 
éyaadi sugar, kyano shirt, byata mountain, 
dy4-nk"6? gold, ?-y-4na dog. 

Within the utterance, y may be preceded 
by t, k, b, nk, for further occurrences of 
Type III clusters: tya-tyqa very early, i-k- 
ya’i woods, ka-bya tomorrow, i-nky§?4 
noon. 

Differential distribution of consonants. 
The chief distributional characteristics which 
differentiate groups of consonants in slow 
speech are here summarized: (1) ? is the 


6 In this position, t remains voiceless, as stated 
above. 


only consonant which occurs final in the 
utterance; (2) r, h never occur in clusters; 
(3) s occurs initial but never final in clusters; 
(4) t, &, k, k” occur after nonsyllabic n 
in clusters which are initial in the utterance; 
(5) t, é, k, k*, b, d, m, n, 1, y occur after ? 
in clusters which are initial in the utterance. 


2.1.2. Vowel distribution. Any one of 
the vowels may constitute the entire nu- 
cleus of a syllable, as in (?k*4)ta basket. 
Further, the entire syllable may be con- 
stituted by such a nucleus as in i(-dij) J 
am making. However, initially in utterance 
this is limited to the vowel i.’ 

Elsewhere single vowels constitute entire 
syllables only when they follow a preceding 
two-vowel nucleus, as in méeé cloud; any 
cluster of three vowels has its syllabic divi- 
sion before the third vowel? méeé cloud, 
n?téad cloudless. 

Medially and finally in the utterance all 
vowels occur singly: ?biku fiesta, Séyé a 
piece, to?me then, na-nadé in front of, ?d{j? 
peace, yijy? blood. 

Clusters of two vowels are also found 
within single nuclei. 

All geminate groups of vowel qualities 
may be found except *ee and *ee. The 
following samples illustrate clusters medial 
in the utterance: na-?bii-di kid you ironed, 
i-djj-sa he is doing it, *neené I peeled (it), 
?kanabeede listen!, haa-de your skirt, haa-de 
your pants, na-n?koo-do? we (inclusive) 
are closing (it), na-n?dddbi J extinguished 
(it), i-da-hyy-de you are writing. Final 
clusters are illustrated as follows: i-éi-n?tif 
I am covering, i-na-be-bjj I am separating, 
i-nteé I am talking, i-na-n?&éeé I am de- 
scending, na-ntad I arrived, i-na-hi-?da4 I 
am changing (money), na-n?tod I stretched 
it, hdd yes, i-ko?ne-hud I am taxing (others), 
da-?kyq I am drying. 

Clusters of diverse vowels within a single 


7Which specifically is a morpheme meaning 
continued action. 

®The second syllable, ie. the third vowel, 
can often be dropped and ? substituted for it. 








nucleus appear with only two types. Type 
I ends in /o/ or /o/ preceded by front 
vowels only, and occurs only followed by 
/?/2 %-0? we (inclusive) are dying, i- 
dibj-o? we (inclusive) are hiding, nté-o? 
we (inclusive) are talking, ?é-9? we (inclu- 
sive) are learning. 

Type II is comprised solely of the se- 
quences ai and qj. These are not followed 
by ?: n?tai good, kaj sharp. 

In clusters of three vowels, the first two 
constitute one syllable and the third con- 
stitutes a second syllable. These clusters 
are limited to types with identical vowels. 
Further, the only vowel qualities thus far 
encountered in such a sequence are i, 
€, & 4, U: rfif seesaw, méeé cloud, n?téad 
cloudless, y§a4 snow, kjuy four. 

Differential distribution of vowels. The 
chief distributional characteristics which 
differentiate groups of vowels in slow speech 
are here summarized: (1) a, q occur as 
first member of diverse cluster in open 
syllables; (2) i, ©, i, ¢ occur as first member 
of diverse cluster in closed syllables; (3) i, 
€, a, O, u, i, € 4% 9, U Occur in geminate 
clusters (e, e do not occur in geminate clus- 
ters). 


2.2. Rapid speech. 


2.2.1. Consonant distribution. In 
rapid speech, certain consonants occur 
singly in utterance final position which are 
not found in slow speech. They are: t”, 
d, m, i, s:" had-t he (animal) is jumping, 
da-n?téi-d you are making it, ku-na?4-né 
to?m go then, ¢é?é-n eat it, hi?i-s he is drink- 
ing. 


*Each of these clusters constitutes a single 
part of asingle morpheme. No morpheme bound- 
ary breaks the sequence. 

10 Preceding utterance final t, vowels tend to 
develop a slight down glide, presumably non- 
phonemic. 

11 These occur only when the vowel is dropped 
from enclitics ?me, né you (respectful), d? you 
(familiar), te animal, sa he. 
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In rapid speech certain consonant clus- 
ters other than those found in slow speech 
occur. ', 

A large number of consonant clusters 
occur in utterance medial position; specifi- 
cally, between enclitics” and the morphemes 
which follow them. These clusters are of 
five types. 

(1) t, d, s, R, 2m plus any consonant ex- 
cept kw: tt, tk, t?, tb, td, té, th, ts, tm, tn, 
tl, tr, dt, dk, d?, db, dd, dé, dh, ds, dm, 
dn, dl, dr, sk, s?, sb, sd, sé, sh, ss, sm, sn, 
sl, sr, sy, it, hk, h?, hb, hd, hé, hh, hs, 
hm, hn, dl, dr, hy, ?mt, ?mk, ?m?, ?mb, ?md, 
?mé, ?mh, ?ms, ?mm, ?mn, ?ml, ?mr, ?my. 
(*ty, *dy, *st are not attested). 

(2) t, d, s, h, 9m plus ? plus any con- 
sonant except kv, ?: t?t, t?k, t?b, t?d, t?é, 
t?h, t?s, t?m, t?n, t7l, t?r, t?y, d?t, dk, 
d?b, d?d, d?&, d?h, d?s, d?m, d?n, d7l, 
d?’r, d?y, s?t, s?k, s?b, s?d, s?é, s?h, ss, 
s?m, s?n, s?l, s?r, s?y, n?t, A?k, A?b, H?d, 
n?é, ih, hs, h?m, A?n, H7l, A?r, ?m?t, ?m?k, 
?m?b, ?m?d, ?m?é, ?m?h, ?m?s, ?m?m, ?m?n, 
?m?l, ?m?r, ?m?y. (*n?y is not attested). 

(3) t, d,s, i, ?m plus n plus t, é, k, b, d: 
tnt, tné, tnk, tnb, tnd, dnt, dné, dnk, dnb, 
dnd, snt, sné, snk, snb, snd, int, hné, ink, 
hnb, ind, ?mnt, ?mné, ?mnk, ?mnb, ?mnd. 

(4) t, d,s, h, ?m plus n plus ? plus t, é, k, 
b: tn?t, tn?é, tn?k, tn?b, dn?t, dn?é, dn?k, 
dn?b, sn?t, sn?é, sn?k, sn?b, in?t, in?é, 
in?k, in?b, ?mn?t, ?mn?é, ?mn?k, ?mn?b. 

(5) t, d,s, i, ?m plus s plus t, k, n, n?t: 
tst, tsk, tsn, tsn?t, dst, dsk, dsn, dsn?t, sst, 
ssk, ssn, ssn?t, ist, isk, isn, isn?t, ?mst, 
?msk, ?msn, ?msn?t. 

A few illustrations of these clusters are 
given here. Parentheses enclose the perti- 
nent clusters. 4 ka?4-(h t)ééé-(h k)aka?a 
are you going to give the paper to me?, n?tiidci- 
(d h)ikti look at the river, to(?m st)a?4-n?4m4 
then you took one Gi-niu-(1 s-n?t)i-ya?4-h 
you finished plowing. 

Certain other clusters, in rapid speech, 
develop initially in utterances. They are 


12 See fn. 11. 
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comprised of syllabic nasal'*—a proclitic— 
plus stop; or they are comprised of the 
proclitic s-* plus stop, nasal, or n?t. The 
following occur: nk; nb; nd; n?t; n?é; n?k; 
n’b; sk; sn; sn?t. Illustrations: i-n-djj-hai 
I renewed, i-n-baku-ta?& I answered, i-n- 
kAdini I thought, s-ntiu? mi we (inclusive) 
were there, i-n-?tini I destroyed. 


2.2.2. Vowel distribution. There are no 
final vowels in rapid speech different from 
those which occur in slow speech. Vowels 
iand ¢ are lost from the enclitics in rapid 
speech. 

One vowel cluster occurs which is not 
found in slow speech, namely, oi. Com- 
pare dd?0 ?j?ya-?sii (slow speech) with 
d6?(0-i)-?’sii (rapid speech) who are those 
people? 


3. Phonological Processes. 


3.1. Vowels. Two main types of vowel 
change occur in the morphology: vowel fu- 
sion in verb stems, and reduction of vowel 
sequences in compound formation. 


3.1.1. Vowel fusion in verb stems. The 
single most prominent series of fusion of 
sounds in Cuicateco occurs when the vowel 
of the morpheme -o?, indicating first person 
plural inclusive, fuses to the stem vowel 
immediately preceding it. Vowels earlier in 
the stem morpheme or in preceding mor- 
phemes may be affected at the same time. 


3.1.1.1. Verbs comprised of a single 
morpheme. A single morpheme at the be- 
ginning of an utterance which has a long 
syllable comprised of two identical vowels, 


13 The clusters with n are formed by dropping 
the vowel of the proclitic na- repetitive. For the 
phonetic nature of stops following syllabic nasals, 
see 1.1. 

4 The clusters with s are abbreviated from 
Gi which. 

16 See fn. 10. 

16 The cluster arises from the elision of certain 
sounds between morphemes. 


or comprised of two short identical-vowel 
syllables with consonants between, fuses with 
-o? in the following manner: 

Sequences 00, oCo (ipcluding 070), uu, 
uCu (including u?u), and their correspond- 
ing nasal forms, when followed by -o? retain 
their vowels unchanged but add a final 
glottal stop: ntoo + -o? > nto-o? we 
stretched; nuu + -o? > nu-u? we placed it; 
duku + -o? > duk-u? we killed; n?tu?u + 
-o? > n?tu?-u? we painted (a house). 

In single utterance-initial morphemes 
which have nuclear sequences ii, iCi (in- 
cluding i?i), ee, eCe (including e?e), ee, eCe 
(including e?e),” and their corresponding 
nasal forms the nuclei retain the second 
vowel (reading from right to left), and 
change the first vowel (reading from right to 
left) to o, adding ? following it: dij + -o? > 
dj-o? we made; n?tibi + -0? > n?tib-o? we 
surrounded; ?j?{ + -0? > ?j?-9? we painted; 
nte?é + -o? > nte?-0? we beat; ge + -0? > 
é-9? we study; nteé + -o? > nté -o? we 
talked; 66& + -0? > &&&-6? we refused; 
ne?é + -o? > ne?-0? we wished. 

In single utterance-initial morphemes 
which have nuclear sequences ai, aa, aCa 
(including a?a),'* or their corresponding 
nasals, change the second vowel (again 
counting from the right) to e or o depending 
upon the preceding consonant,® and change 


17 A few stems are morphophonemically differ- 
ent, having a resultant vowel u in place of 0, as 
illustrated by the following examples: ¢é?é + 
-0? > Ch?u? we are going to eat; ne?é + - 0? > 
niu? we are going (permanently). 

18 A similar morphophonemic difference as 
illustrated in footnote 17 is seen in the following 
words: ka?4 + -0? > ku?G? we are going (tem- 
porarily); ha?4 + -o? > huyu?y? we are saying. 

19 Providing that the consonant or consonant 
cluster before the second vowel from the right is 
t, k, b, m, n, y, nt, nk, n?k, ?k, ?b, ?n, ?y, the 
second vowel from the right, a, changes to o. 

If, however, the consonant or consonant cluster 
at the beginning of the morpheme is ¢, ?, d, h, nt, 
the second a from the right changes to e or e. 

Following the cluster n?t, the result is some- 
times nonpredictable, since there are arbitrary 
differences. Note the following examples: n?ta& 
+ -0o? > n?to-0? we put (it) together; n?tad + 








the first a to o, adding ?: tai + -0? > to-o? 
we placed our pillows; nai + -o? > no-o? 
we washed; ?kak& + -0? > ?kok-o? we drove; 
?ba?é + -0? > %bo?-0? we feared; ?yaaté + 
-0? > yoot-o? we mended; n?kaa-nu + 
-o? > n?koo-n-u? we climbed: ?a4 + -0? > 
76-0? we are begging; daba + -o? > deb-o? 
we cleaned; ntabé + -0o? > nteb-o? we 
fell over. 

In single morphemes comprised of two 
short syllables with diverse vowels at the 
beginning of utterances, the second vowel 
from the right remains unchanged if the 
vowel is i, e, €, 0, u: 7iké + -0? > Pik-o? 
we cut; ?teénii + -o? > ?teen-u? we believed; 
tucé + -0? > ?tud-u? we moaned. 

If, however, that vowel is a or 4, it will 
change to o or Q, as in the following examples: 
tabi + -o? > téb-o0? we copied; ya?bi + 
-0? > yo?b-o? we conversed; tantti + -0? > 
tént-u? we whistled. 

If the first vowel from the right is a, i, 
e, €, 0, it changes to o and is followed by ?: 
hiké + -o? > hik-o? we walked; tabi + -0? 
> tob-o? we moaned; dééné + -0? > déén-6? 
we knew. 

If the first vowel from the right is u pre- 
ceded by i, e, €, a, 0, it changes to o: hintti + 
-0? > hint-o? we are weeding; ?teénii + -o? 
> ?teén-5? we believe; ?akti + -0? > ?0k-0? 
we think; n?takii + -o? > n?&ek-o? we are 
pardoning. 

In single utterance-initial morphemes 
which have the nuclear sequences V2CViVi, 
the V2 remains unchanged but ViVi change 
as above: hetad + -o? > heto-o? we are 
searching; tuba& + -0? > tubé-o? we sent; 
na’bad + -o? > na?bé-o? we opened; nantad 
+ -o? > nanté-0? we arrived. 

In the nuclear sequence V2V2CVi, the 
V2V2 remain unchanged if comprised of ii, 
ee, ££, 00, ji, ee, E€, OQ: N?tiidi + -o? > 
n?tiit-o? we saw; dééndéd + -0o? > déén-6? 
we knew. 

But the V.Ve2 changes to ee or 00 respec- 





-0? > n?te-o? we divided it; n?taak&é + -0? > 
n?took-o? we swept; n?taacé + -o? > n?teet-o? 
we melted. 
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tively if V2V2 is ai, qj, aa, aa: haakid + 
-0? > heek-o? we are crying; intaab& + 
-o? > inteeb-o? we are selecting. 


3.1.1.2. Verbs comprised of a complex- 
ity of morphemes. 


3.1.1.2.1. Complex stems. When two 
or three morphemes are juxtaposed as mem- 
bers of a single complex stem, each mor- 
pheme acts like the single morphemes de- 
scribed in 3.1.1.1. In each illustration 
below, both simple and complex verbs with 
their fused forms will be shown, for com- 
parison: nkaadi + -o? > nkood-o? we closed: 
nkaadi-nee + -o? > nkoodo-ne-o? we par- 
tially closed (it); ha?a + -0? > ho?-o? we 
are giving: ha?a-duéa + -0? > ho?o-dué-u? 
we are counting; i-n?tai + -o? > i-n?to-o? 
we are making: i-n?tai-yaba + -o? > i-n?to- 
yob-o? we are beautifying. 

When the first vowel from the right and 
the second vowel both are u, and a or ai 
constitutes the third vowel or vowel cluster 
from the right, a, ai do not change: ?ai- 
duti + -0? > ?ai-dut-u? we are snoring; 
?ade-nuti + -0? > ?ade-nu-u? we are 
attaching. 

When first and second vowels are both 
a, they change to o even though the third 
and fourth vowels are u: ha?a-duéa-k4 + 
-o? > ho?o-duto-k-0? we are counting more; 
ha?a-tii-ka?4 + -o? > ho?o-tiiti-k6?-0? we 
are stumbling. 


3.1.1.2.2. Stems plus proclitics. Cer- 
tain morphemes are more loosely bound to 
the stem than the ones so far described. 
They may be called proclitics, and are found 
to occur both with simple and complex verb 
stems. The nuclei of these proclitics are 
unaffected by the addition of the morpheme 
-o? to the stem: na-da-n?tai-tabe + -o? > 


20See fn. 17. 

21 In a few words, a does not fuse with o. For 
example, i-na-bé-kai + -0? > i-na-bé-kéo? we 
are dressing; i-na-ntaka-taa + -0? > i-na-ntaka- 
t§-9? we are making peace. 
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na-da-n?to-tob-o? we made plenty; na- 
n?éaku-mad + -o? > na-n?&éeko-mo-o? we 
ourselves pardoned; na-n?tai + -o? > na- 
n?to-o? we made. 

3.1.2. Reduction of sequences in the 
formation of compounds. Compounds tend 
to occur as shortened forms of their inde- 
pendent parts. All the types of reduction 
involve loss of vowels, either singly or with 
their pre-nuclear or post-nuclear nonsylla- 
bics. The four types are shown below. 

(1) Loss of single vowel. When the first 
form of the compound has a final CV 
sequence, and the second form begins with 
y, the resultant sequence *CVy reduces to 
Cy: hi-ba hole + yaba cliff > hi-byaba cave; 
n-tiiku with + y4?4 wood > ntuky4?3 coals. 

(2) Reduction of vowel cluster. Se- 
quences of two identical vowels reduce to 
a single vowel, and nasalized vowels become 
oral: naant& flower + kvr4?i red > 
nantak*4?4 geranium; idi{ I am making + 
*biku fiesta > idi?bika I am celebrating. 

(3) Loss of sequences of vowel + ?. 
Two main types of loss of vowel-glottal stop 
sequences occur in compound formation; 
they are as follows: 

Reduction of sequence V2?V2?Vi to Vi: 
nto?6 all + ?ubi?&éé those two > ntubi?dé 
both of those. 

Reduction of sequence V2?V2?V; to Vi? Vi: 
duti?a egg + ?ikd lice > duti?iku nis. 

(4) Loss of entire syllable. When two 
free morphemes form a compound resulting 
in a sequence of two identical syllables, 
one of the syllables is lost, as in the following 
illustration: ntiya below + y4kd church > 
ntiyéki* (proper name for a settlement 
below the village church). 


22 Nasalization is preserved when the second 
form of the compound contains a nasalized vowel; 
for an example of this, see 3.2, section (2). 

22This occurs with back vowels only. Se- 
quences of back vowel and front vowel do not re- 
duce in this way; note, for example ntd?o ?ind 
all three. 

% An alternate form nty&kt also occurs; this 
illustrates further loss of vowel between con- 
conants, cf. 3.12 section (1). 


3.2. Consonants. No: comparable pro- 
cess of substitution of one consonant for 
another occurs in the morphology. How- 
ever, under certain circumstances in com- 
pound formation a consonant is developed. 
The following types occur: 

(1) Developed n. When the prior form 
of the compound ends in a nasalized vowel 
or vowels, and the second form has an 
initial stop, the nasalization is lost, and n 
is developed:* dyg metal + kv& white > 
dyénk”a silver; daj drop + kibi rain > 
dainkivi raindrop. 

(2) Developed k. When the first mor- 
pheme of a complex form ends in a high 
vowel or vowels and. the initial consonant or 
the second form is y, a k is often, but not 
always, developed: i (collectivizer) + y4?4 
wood > iky4?4 a forest; diy grease + yd)? 
candle > dyuky4j? pig grease; i (durative) + 
yado to sleep > ikyadé6* I am sleeping. 


C. 3.3. Tonemes. There are certain 
regular and some arbitrary interchanges of 
tonemes in the language. No attempt is 
made here to give a complete description 
of Cuicateco tonemic interchanges; however, 
a brief analysis of two types follows: 


3.3.1. Tonemic change due to unper- 
mitted tone sequence. A sequence of mid- 
low, mid-low appears to be unpermitted. 
When this sequence would result, the first 
mid-low tonemic sequence is metathesized 
to low-mid: ye’? of + i?ya people > 
ye?e ??ya of the people; nto?6 all + ?ind 
three > nt6o?o ?int all three; do?6 who? + 
yert of > dd?o ye’ whose? 


3.3.2. Tonemic change due to perturbing 
enclitic ?kt. When the enclitic ?ki this 


2 With voicing of the following stop; in this 
respect compounds act like simple morphemes. 
See 1.1. 

28 An alternate form iyadé occurs, without the 
developed k. 
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ends an utterance, the preceding syllable is 
shifted to the next higher register—i.e, 
if the preceding toneme is low, it becomes 
mid in the resultant form; if mid, it becomes 
high. A high toneme followed by ?ki 
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remains high: ?i?ye$di world + ?ki this > 
"i?yeedi-?ka this world; nudni water + 
"kX this > nudni-?kd this water; ku?y 
plate + ?kd this > ku?t-?ka thes plate; y4?4 


wood + ki this > y§?4-?kd this wood. | 


| 


| 
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12. Contacts between vowels 

13. Syncope of vowels 

14. Vowel—semi-vowel combinations 
15. Vocalic ablaut 
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17. Syllabification 

18. Sandhi 


12. Contacts between vowels. Contacts 
of vowel with vowel within the word follow 
rather simple rules. Four types of contacts 
occur: (a) between unaccented a and a 
preceding or following vowel, (b) between 
post-accentual u or u: and a preceding vowel, 
(c) between two unaccented long vowels 
in the pre-accentual position, and (d) be- 
tween an unaccented long vowel and a fol- 
lowing accented vowel. 

(a) The phoneme a is always absorbed by 
a preceding or following long vowel: n¥a-?i'm 
(< *n¥a‘a?i-m) when he says, virvak (< *vi'- 
avak) he is here, u'Si'k (< *uadi-k) he brings, 
ta:pit (< *taa:pit) blanket, wa‘nimfi-lvok 
(< *wanai'mi'lvk) he is a nuisance, u'ya‘rek 
(< *auy4:rk) they fly. The phoneme a is 
also absorbed by a preceding short vowel, 
but lengthens the short vowel in which 
it is absorbed without changing the latter’s 
quality: ka?étém (< *kaa?étém) how is it? 
So'térak (< *Soatdrk) he is blind, adi:s 
(< *adtias) he might do, a?is (< *a?ias) 
he might say, ?an¥ké° (< *?an’kéa) my 
father (voc.). 

(b) When 4, 4’, 6, 6°, G, or Gi: are followed 
by accented or unaccented u or u’, w appears 
as a glide between the two vowels: améwi 
(< *amé&ii) let him eat, avé-wi'm (< *ava:- 
tim) will he arrive? apé6wi (< *apdéii) let 
him put it away, und-wir'm (< *u'ndé-ti'm) 
would they be present? a&Stiwi (< *aStiiti) 
let him gather, ?aytirwi (<° *?ayiiti) let 
me see. When 6, é, i, or { is followed by 


accented or unaccented u or u', y appears 
as a glide between the two vowels: tak*éyii 
(< *tak”éi) let him awake, man’é-yum 
(< *manvéum) tt might be sweet, asiyt 
(< *asiti) let him drink, adi-yi (< *adf-i) 
let him come. u or wu’ is found following an 
unaccented vowel only when preceded by 
the iterative suffix -nti. The same rule is 
followed as with accented {: masé-tantiyum 
(< *masdétntium) you might eat (meat) 
again, 

(c) The following contacts of type (c) 
occur: i* + a‘, it +i, i* + ur, a + ur, and 
u + wu. 

The phoneme i: is shortened or absorbed 
by a following a°: n¥ia‘taq*érak (< *nvi-a:- 
taqrérk) he follows, n¥a°Sik (< *n%i-a-Si-k 
< *ni'aa‘Sik) bed. 

The phoneme i: is absorbed by a following 
i: mirmi-vok (< *niirmfi-vk) he leaves 
foot-prints (cf. n¥i‘ki-mf-voak leave foot-prinis!) 

The phonemes i: and a° in some cases are 
shortened or absorbed by a following wu’: 
nYiu‘emé'nak (< *n%iu'eménk < *n?i-- 
u'acménk) he cures them, n’uséryk (< 
*piru'sé-yk < *n%i-u‘asé-yk) he feeds them 
(meat), n¥usmém (< *Waukmém < 
*n¥au‘asmé'm) when they sleep. In other 
cases i: and a: change a following u’ to wa: 
a‘wax"ér (< *aux"ér < *a‘au‘x*ér) corral, 
that which is fenced in, ?a:waké-yan” (< 
*?au'ké-yn’) her agedness, ?itwamAcon’ (< 
*?i-u'macn’) my dancing, maSi‘wadé-vanY (< 
*maSi'u'dé'vn”) his fierceness. The vocalic 
element of wa < *u’ is not absorbed by a 
following vowel: a‘waémn’a (< *a‘u’é'm- 
n’a) his pushing away of it, a'wai'mn’a 
(<*au‘itmn’a) his recklessness. 

The phoneme wu’ alternatively is absorbed 
by a following u’ or changes a following u: 
to wa: Su‘S4won’/Su'wadawon’ (< *Su'u'- 
Sawn”) his waiting, cu'cécon® beside cur- 
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wacécon’ (< *cu'u'cécn’) his spreading, 
u'dicen” beside u'wadi'con’ (< *u'u'di-cnY 
< *wau'dien’), his bringing (cf. udi-conY 
< *au‘di-cnY his coming). 

(d) The following contacts of type (d) 
occur: a° followed by 4°, é, {, i, or 6; 7 
followed by 4°; us followed by 4’, é, or f. 

The phoneme a: is shortened to a when 
followed by 4° but retains its length when 
followed by other accented vowels: n’ad‘mok 
(< *n¥a‘4:mk) when it is past, a°é-mak (< 
*a‘émk) he pushes it away, a‘iimok (< 
*a‘f-mk) he does it regardless, ativx (< 
Span. aguja) needle, ?aér (< Span. oro) 
gold. 

The phoneme i: changes a following 4° 
to yd: mirya4pk (< “*nid:pk) he throws 
them, viryamok (< *vi'é:mk) he passes by. 

The phoneme u’ changes a following 4° 
to w4: u'wa4mpok (< *u’4:mpk) he leaves a 
remainder, u'warvoek (< *u‘d:rvk) they desire. 

The phoneme wu: tends to shorten following 
é and f to é and i respectively. This oc- 
curs particularly in rapid speech, but not 
consistently: tu’é-:men” beside tu'émon” (< 
*tu'é-mn’) his pushing away of it, n¥u‘il¥en’ 
(< *n’ufPn’) its blackness, nu‘i-mon’ (< 
*nu‘imn’) his insistence. 


13. Syncope of vowels, Syncope of vow- 
els occurs under the following conditions: 

(a) Initial a occurs very rarely preceding 
an accented vowel by more than one syllable. 
An initial a of a verb theme is syncopated 
when a vocalic element is inserted between 
it and the syllable in which the accent oc- 
curs: a8m4'm he sleeps, Su'macon’ (< *asu'- 
macn”) his sleeping; acpék he comes out, 
cu'pakenY (< *acu‘pékn’) his coming out; 
av?4:k he walks, vu'?Acak (< *avu'?4evk) 
they walk. 

(b) A number of suffixes composed of 
consonant plus vowel a occur as such when 
in the final position in the word, but have 
the a syncopated when followed by another 
suffix: ?a:véva (< *?a:véva) this snake 
(absolute), ?a-vévac (< *?a:vévac) this 
snake (nominative); addéxa (< *addxa) 
he will do so, wddéxen’ (< *au‘ddéxan’) 
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his future action; ?amdyva (< *?amdyva) 
sky, atmosphere, ?amfyvi (< *?améyvai), 
up above, in the sky; wal¥a?émok (< *wa- 
va?émak) it is not, wal’a?émiyti'm (< *wa- 
VYa?émaiyti'm) would it not be? As noted 
above, the consonantal element of such 
suffixes is ‘‘strengthened” when the vocalic 
element is syncopated. 

(c) Accented final vowels of the noun 
theme are syncopated before the locative 
suffix -i: vadan¥ (< *vadan”) this one, vadi 
(< *vaSdi) here; mak¥én¥ (< *makyén’) 
whom?, mak*i (< *mak¥éi) where? 

(d) Series of more than two short vowels 
or one short and one long vowel separated 
by single consonants are generally avoided 
by syncopation of the second vowel of the 
series: Samadi'k (< *Smadi-k) he does not 
know, ?aSmadik (< **%madick) I do not 
know; Samu‘SicanY (< *Smau‘Sf-en’) his 
ignorance, ?aSmu‘diconY (< *?Smau‘di-en’) 
my ignorance; natamaék (< “*natamdkk) 
they two abandon, ?antamak (< *?natam4kk) 
we two abandon; natu'ma:k (< *natu‘ma:kk) 
they many abandon, ?antu’mé:k (< *?natu'- 
m&kk) we many abandon. The tendency is 
for a consonantal cluster to be formed fol- 
lowing the first rather than the second 
short vowel of the word: satmadaé-vok (< 
*Stmada'vk) they do not know, ?aStamada'vok 
(< *%tmadd-vk) we do not know; cavnu'- 
k¥4'tk (< *cavnau'k*’4-tk) they intercept, 
kacvanu'k’4‘tk (< *kcavnau'k’4‘tk) inter- 
ceptit! This rule, however, does not always 
hold: maStaSé-vok (< *maStadd-vk) they 
fear, ?ama&tadd4-vok (< *?maStad4-vk) we 
fear. 

Series of one long and two short vowels 
or a long a short and a long vowel separated 
by single consonants may occur preceding 
the syllable bearing the accent: n¥’a‘mata- 
pliyk when you kill, n%imatu‘ma:k they 
abandon them. 

(e) Unaccented a may be syncopated be- 
tween two consonants the first of which is a 
palatalized liquid: ?an%k6 (< *?n%ak6) 


my father, alné:’mok (< *al%an4:‘l¥mk) 
they go down into, wal¥’mil’miyti'm (<*wa- 
Pamitil’maiyti'm) would it be nameless? 
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14. Vowel—semi-vowel combinations. 
True diphthongs do not occur in Yuma, but 
combinations of an accented vowel with 
the vocalic form of a semi-vowel do occur. 
The following vowel-semi-vowel combina- 
tions occur: ay, éy, dy, ty; ay, &y, dy, Wy; 
dw, éw, iw, 6w; aw, éw, fw, dw. 

Though fy and f-y do not occur, there is 
evidence that the phoneme { in a certain 
number of cases is derived from morpho- 
phonemic “fy or “fy. Thus ?avik it is 
rocky is probably morphophonemically 
“avi-yk. Ablaut of i to éy,! as in xamfi*k 
he ts born, xacmé-yk they are born, nak*i- 
mother’s brother, natk”é-y mother’s brothers, 
is best explained by the assumption that the 
f* in both cases is morphophonemic *{y or 
*-y. Ablaut of f to dy, as in al’ask*i-k 
he continues the same, al¥’ask¥é-yk they 
continue the same is best explained by the 
assumption that the {- is morphophonemic 
“fy. 


15. Vocalic ablaut. Ablaut (change in 
quality, length, or both) of the accented 
vowel of the stem is a grammatical process 
which occurs in conjugation of the verb 
theme for the collective plural, distributive 
plural, and distributive object, in the forma- 
tion of the benefactive verb theme and the 
adaptive verbal abstract, in the formation of 
developed verb themes, and in other modifi- 
cations of the theme for grammatical pur- 
poses. Semi-vowels immediately following 
the accented vowel of the stem are often, 
in some cases optionally, syncopated when 
the vowel is ablauted. The discussion of 
vocalic ablaut is really a part of the discus- 
sion of morphology. It seems useful, 
however, to append here tables showing 
the types of vocalic ablaut which occur in 
some of the cases mentioned. Examples of 
each type of ablaut will be found in the 
discussion of morphology. 

Table 1 indicates the kinds of vocalic 
ablaut found in conjugation of the verb 
theme for the various plurals and in the 


1 See 16. 
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TABLE 1 
ABLAUT OF THE ACCENTED Stem VowEL 





Collective Distributive Distributive Adaptive 





Verbal Ab- 
nie: Plural ura! Object seracs 
jugated 

With With With With 
-c/-t -c/-t -c/-t -cl-t 
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6. > ta: & | & |4&- | & |4- 
6 > hE {- |fi- {- {f- {- |f- {- 
é > i 

i... She & 4 

L. Seine i i i 
{/é > é 

i/é > { f f 
6S" 6 

6>/{t G: | a: {4 a: 6 
6 > G? 

a > 63 63 63 63 
i > 44: a- a a 
a/6 > 6 

4/6 > a 

é&. > & /4 & |4 Ge 
&* > é é 

> eS é 

é- > 4 4 

eS é é 

i > i i 

i > &- 4 

be o> é: é 

6: > 6 6 

6: > ui? G? 

6: > 4&2 4? 

t- > 6 6 

as; > a a a 

fy > |4- &- &- | 4 

fy > 4 4 4 





























2 Occurs in only one stem. 
3 Occurs only in stems ending in ty in the un- 
conjugated form. 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 
































. seers Sa ae Adaptive 
Collective [Distributive |Distributive 
: Verbal Ab- 
aa di Plural Plural Object yi eos 
jugated 
With With With With 
-c/-t -c/-t -c/-t yc/-t 
fw > 4: 4- 
aw > 6 6 
éw > 4 4 
éw > 6? 
&-y> a 
é-y> é 
é-y> 6? 





























formation of the adaptive nominal abstract. 
“With -c/-t” at the top of a column indi- 
cates that the stem is concurrently modified 
by the addition of a consonantal increment 
-c/-t. 

Table 2 indicates the kinds of vocalic 
ablaut found in the formation of verb themes 
from noun themes and in the formation of 
the benefactive verb theme. In both cases 
a thematic suffix -y is added to the stem. 

Vocalic ablaut occurs in other grammati- 
cal processes, but Tables 1 and 2 cover all 
the types which occur. 


16. Accent. Accent is an inherent fea- 
ture of certain morphemes. ‘The last vowel 
of any verb or noun stem is always accented, 
whether it occurs in the final syllable of the 
word or is followed by one or several syl- 
lables: *a?{/a?é to say, a?i-m he says, ma?éta 
you did say, kama?éxal’a what would you 
say? Certain nonthematic suffixes (e.g., 
hortatory -i/iyi, future possible interroga- 
tive -tim/iytiim) are also inherently ac- 
cented: a?iyu let him say, ?adawti'm would 
I do? 

The word thus may contain one accent, 
that of the last vowel of the stem, or two 
accents, the first being that of the last vowel 
of the stem and the second that of an ac- 
cented suffix. Ina word containing only one 
accent, the accented vowel is pronounced 
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on a high falling tone: kand-vok he tells. 
In a word containing two accents, the first 
accented vowel is pronounced on a high 
tone, the second on a high falling tone: 
kana:vii let him tell. 

Increased stress is a usual accompanying 
feature of pitch accent. The extent to 
which it is noticeable varies according to 
the style of discourse. In ordinary con- 
versation one detects hardly any stress at 


TABLE 2 


ABLAUT OF THE ACCENTED VOWEL OF THE STEM 
Pius SuFFIXATION oF —Y 
































Stem Vowel Eas a pe 
a > ay ay 
é > iy "hy 
the i-(= Ly?) 
ij/é > é-y 
6 > ty 
6 = ty 
G/6 > é-y 
Bro dy 
4- > éy 
é > {-(= {-y?) 
Sy ae ty 
OF > ty 
i- > é-y 











all; in telling stories stress is more notice- 
able; while in oratory stress is emphasized 
to the point where it supersedes pitch as the 
characteristic mark of the accented vowel. 


17. Syllabification. The syllable may be- 
gin with a vowel or a single consonant and 
may end in a vowel, a single consonant, or 
a biconsonantal cluster. The following 
types of syllable are found: v, ve, vec; 
C, CV, eve, eve. 

Intervocalic single consonants are syllabi- 
fied with the following, not with the preced- 
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ing vowel: ?a'-vé (?a'vé snake), ma-Sa-dék 
(masadék he is afraid). 

The first member of a medial biconso- 
nantal cluster is syllabified with the preced- 
ing vowel, the second member with the 
following vowel: xan-?a'-v4: (xan’a‘va4: lo- 
cust), ?ax-mé6 (?axmé mortar), cac-pi't-xa 
(cacpitxa he will take their places); even 
when the vowel following the second member 
is 9: a-tdq-So-xa (atdqSexa < *atdqSxa 
he will jump, u'l¥-ciw-Se-ca-xa (u'’ciwSocoxa 
< “*u'PciwScxa they will squirt it out). 
Liquids in the long form are syllabified 
as if they were geminate clusters: ar-rawk 
(ardwk he is fast), 9am-mé (?amé mountain 
sheep), a-cén-nok (acénoak he descends), 
va-var-rak (vavdrok he fails); compare 
at-tu’-d4'-pak (?attud4‘pok we chop), a-Stic- 
cok (a’uccak they call him younger brother). 

The first two members of a triconsonantal 
cluster ending in ? are syllabified with the 
preceding vowel, the final member with the 
following vowel: ?a-sé-ct-?a8 (?asd-ct?a8 we 
have eaten), ?a-S6tk-?aS (?ad6tk?as therefore 
I didit). The phonemes Il’ and k¥ as middle 
members of triconsonantal clusters are 
treated as syllabic in syllable division: 
?a8-ly-mdk (?asl¥mdk my back), n¥am-k¥- 
xa-mé6k (n¥amk*xamdédk the third one). 

Permissible final clusters are syllabified 
with the preceding vowel: 4:pk (4:pk he 
throws it), 8am-pti'l¥k (Sampt'l’k mosquito), 
a-vésk (avéSk he runs). 

Where two vowels are in contact they 
are syllabified separately: a°-i--mok (a‘i-mok 
he does regardless), a°-é-vok (a°é-vak they 
come together, meet, assemble). Some pho- 
nologic changes owing to contact of vowels 
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are retracted in syllabification: n%a--4:-mok 
(n¥ad:‘moak when he passes), a°-u'-x"ér (a°- 
waxér corral), u’-u'-S{-con’ (u'wadi-con’/ 
u'Sf-con’ his bringing), a°-u’-i-m-n%a (a‘wai'm- 
n¥a) his recklessness. 


18. Sandhi. Sandhi forms occur in rapid 
speech when (a) a word ending in a con- 
sonant is followed by a word beginning in a 
vowel, (b) a word ending in -k is followed 
by a word beginning in v-, and (c) a word 
ending in a vowel is followed by a word 
beginning in a vowel. 

(a) A final consonant of one word is often 
pronounced as the initial consonant of a 
following word which begins with a vowel: 
matx4 cé‘mok < matxdc 4:mok the wind 
passes, ®axtédt madik < ?axtdétem adf-k 
he came through the red-berry bushes. 

(b) Final -k of one word plus initial v- 
of a following word become initial k*- of 
the second word: ‘a’ét k*iry4-k <a?étk 
vi'y4'k so saying he went, atépem k*i-v?4wk 
< atépmok vi-v?4wk standing there he 
threw it, n¥ayi: k*u?u'vask < nYayik 
vu?u'va'k being here I see you. 

(c) A final vowel of one word combines 
with initial a- of the following word into a 
long vowel having the quality of the first 
vowel: n¥4-n’%i'mdnok < n¥4'n¥i amanok there 
he starts, ayi'a?émok < ayt: al¥a?émok 
he does not see. Initial u’- and i:- of a word 
become wa- and ya- respectively when the 
preceding word ends in an accented vowel: 
?ax& wasicon’ < ?ax4 u'sicon® his drinking 
of water, k*api yayé: < kvapé ryé& 
Cocopa language. 
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1. Preface 
2. The Wcodcutter and the Devil 
3. The King and the Frog 
4. The Driver and the Frog 
5. The Two Companions 
6. Rabbit and Coyote 
7. The Demented Son 
8. The Boy and the Giants 
9. The Feeble-minded Son 
10. The King of the People and the King 
of the Rabbits 
11. The King of the Animals 


1. The following texts were collected in 
the fall of 1912 when the author was a 
Fellow of the Escuela Internacional de Et- 
nologia y Arqueologia Americanas at Mexico 
City. The material was obtained from a 
student of the Escuela Normal, of Oaxaca, 
Oaxaca, a native of Juchitén and a person 
of unusual intelligence. It was revised in 
1928 by a native of Tehuantepec and, to a 
very small extent, by a native of Ixtaltepec. 
There are a number of subdialectic differ- 
ences between the three puebloes but they 
are of very little consequence. The texts 
represent the Juchiteco subdialect exclu- 
sively. Where my Tehuano informant did 
not understand the Juchiteco text and gave 
me Tehuano forms, they have been indi- 
cated. 

In spite of the fact that my Juchitdn 
and Tehuano informants were fairly well 
educated, I doubt very much whether the 
following texts contain a larger number of 
Spanish loanwords or Spanish constructions 
than would have been the case had I obtained 
my material from less educated individuals. 

The texts were not transcribed phonemi- 
cally and, in consequence, do not meet the 
very justified modern requirements. In 
1912 that was, as yet, not the custom. Nor 
were they recorded by a man who had been 


specifically trained in linguistics or whose 
ear was too reliable for recording tones. 
It should, however, be fairly simple for any 
qualified modern student of Zapotec to make 
the necessary corrections. Let me add that 
they were read back to Juchitecos and 
Tehuanos and understood with no difficulty 
whatsoever. 

In recording the texts the following sym- 
bols were used: 


Stops SPIRANTS 
pbm v 

t 6 6 

k gp x ¥ 
ky gy 

’ (glottal stop) 

SIBILANTs AFFRICATIVES 
s$cZzj te dj 
Liquips 

rer 


Consonants may be either long, short or 
nasalized, for instance, p’, p, mp. Most of 
the nasalized sounds are either stops or 
affricatives and these are generally nasalized 
only in initial position. v is bilabial; 6 and 6 
are only slightly spirantized ; c is pronounced 
like sh in English shine, j as in French 
Jean; tc like ch in English chin and dj as in 
English judge; ¢ is pronounced as in Czech. 


Vowels 
Half closed: ae iou 
Open: aeuvov 


All vowels appear in the following forms: 
short (a), long (a°) ;glottalized, (a’), aspirated, 
(a‘), nasalized, (a), and rearticulated, (a*). 

There are three tones: middle (not indi- 
cated), high (4), and low (&). Spanish 
loanwords are indicated by an asterisk. 

I have published two preliminary papers 
on Zapotec grammar specifically, The Dis- 
tribution and Phonetics of the Zapotec 
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Dialects, JSAP 17.27-76 (1925); A Pre- 
liminary Sketch of the Zapotec Language, 
Lg. 6.64-85 (1930). The first article is 
unfortunately full of typographical errors 
and should be used with the greatest caution 
at best and the second has been corrected 
in a later work.! 

A fairly complete bibliography of works 
on Zapotec will be found in the introduction 
to the Cuentos de Mitla and in Jimenez 
Moreno’s introduction to his photostatic 
reproduction of the Vocabulario en la Lengua 
Zapoteca by Juan de Cérdoba (1578). For 
a critical examination of the latter’s Arte 
en la Lengua Zapoteca, and his Vocabulario 
ef. my Cuentos de Mitla pp. 5-16. 


2. The Woodcutter and the Devil 


1. nd4*’ ani’ ti‘ gi-idji bibé’n tit dinavé' 
*pobre ng*idké né‘ guné’aké rinikavé stale 
dji’inya’ *para ngdn’da‘ ngé‘kavé né‘ ted-na 
ji-inyikavé. 2. dji’inya’ sti’ ngvidké 
rietépavé iyé-ga. 

3. tit dji' binéé ng’idké se ’tépavé ‘yé-ga 
nd&’ani’ giici ‘ma sitiké. 3a. nadjitcivé 
*port’i ni’uvé *pobre. 4. gidjivé cé’lavé, 
“tanke’ *ladu zid’ri’ ti‘ binidjdéba’ né* djita’ 
tit g¥ind”ba’ lé*vé stéle bidjitci néké 
*despues tcenévé na’ ra:’ gabia‘!” 

5. ginf’isivé ndi’la zévé. 6. *ora ni’uvé 
né *xatcaké li‘ nd-vé ngu'ka *apareser 
la-*vé raké tit ngYio n°é' *kola n°é' dji’ta’. 
7. *ora mbi’iyavé lé’a ké nidj‘bivé. 8. 
la’agd gund*va di’dja la’a n°é‘ ciana'‘, 
“tu li’i? bindjd4ba? 9. cit kdénayti’nd *ladu 
ri’?” 10. *entonses ng’ioké bi’ini *kontestar 
lé*vé, “na’Apgd bin djdba’ ni’ruydbild. 
11. pabiya’ bidjitci naki’iyeld n4’a sudi’eni 
li. 12. *pero sit’ukanu gabia‘ nagé:s‘i.” 
13. gund’asekavé *de dji’ibi n°é gi-djivé 
*Seké k4-i nakald’djiv’ gasti’. 14. *pero 
bin-djé-baké gucka: ‘lé’dji nvéné l4-*vé *a 
“la “fuersa. 15. *ora birtyave *5eké ‘ma.’ 
djandi’nila bi’ini *rogarvé bin-dj4-baké *5eké 

Cf. my Cuentos de Mitla, pp. 19-20, Sacra- 


mento, 1945. Reprinted from Tlalocan 1. Nos. 1, 
2,3 (1943, 1944). 
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nun‘dé’a la*vé né‘ ‘ma’’ *nupka nibige’ta’ 
nvetenala:’ djivé *5e laa. 


The Woodcutter and the Devil 


1. In a pueblo there lived a very poor 
man, and his wife did much work so that 
able to eat they might, they with their three 
children. 2. The work of the man was to 
gather wood. 

3. One day the man left that he might 
gather wood in the mountain-forest con- 
siderably far away. 3a. He was angry be- 
cause he was poor. 4. He said to his wife, 
“O that where I go (I might find) a devil 
with cloven foot whom I might ask for 
plenty of money even although afterwards 
he should carry me to hell!” 

5. After he had said this he went away. 
6. When he was (walking) with his hatchet 
in his hand there appeared to him there a 
man with tail and cloven-foot. 7. When he 
saw him he was not afraid. 8. On the con- 
trary, he asked him with brazenness, ‘‘Who 
are you, the devil? 9. What are you doing 
here?” 10. Then that man answered him, 
“T am the devil whom you have been looking 
for. 11. However much money you need I 
will give you. 12. But we will go to hell 
immediately after that.” 13. (The man) 
immediately got frightened and said that 
he wished nothing. 14. The devil, however, 
wished to take him by force. 15. When he 
saw that it was certain (that the devil would 
take him), he asked the devil to free him 
and that he would never again think of him 
(i.e. call upon him). 


3. The King and the Frog 


1. mbiz4’’akdlu‘ tit *rei n-é stdl‘e *poder. 
2. *ora 14°’ avé rakalé-’dzivé gu’utivé tuti’- 
isi mbi-n‘i‘ fruti’ rukwé’iza lé-’avé. 3. x4a‘ ti* 
tinula mbidbaé’ nisag’ie, stale né ga-c’a 
*Se *palasio sti-’ *reiké. 4. guka *formar 
ti‘ “laguna v‘i’ini’. 5. t:‘ bi’idji nibidjfna na 
*lagunaké bizulus‘ bi:’nda’ raké n-é‘ ti 
ri’dji' lad‘. 6. bidjf'itci’si ‘*reiké n°é 
*cganto st.’ bi’idjikél'a bisé’enda nde’ivé 
14’a *deraké>. 7. biné’esivé *fuera *la ngtidji 
*reiké lé’avé, “*ora pgaka’ *igualarld ti‘ 
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*bueila sagi’cé’ li’i *libre n‘é sudi-é’ li’ 
ci’jyé’dja’apa’ *para gé‘kavé cé’elé’l0.” 
8. bi’idjiké *para gaka’ *igualarvé *bueiké 
bizulu bingdlavé n°é stalé *gusto. 9. *de 
*repente rind‘ba’ di-’idjavé, “mala *senYor 
*rei?” 10. buri’ rab{lé’avé *deké 
d&iru’mala. 11. bi’idjiké rapgdéla *‘ma’’ 
n’é' ribigé’ta rindba di’idjavé, ‘“mél-a?” 
12. *senYor *rei buri’ rabildé’’avé sti’tiru 
*Seké ri-A’djani’ cgé’adji wi'ini. 183. 
bi’djiké bird’oba’ *tantola *ke *asta guka 
*reventarbe n°é gu’tivé *ora kéka. 


The King and the Frog 


1. It once happened (that there was) a 
king with great power. 2. When he wished 
to kill any person no one could stop him. 
3. On one occasion a heavy rain fell near 
the palace of the king. 4. It formed a small 
pool. 5. A frog who had come to the pool 
then began to sing there in his croaking 
voice. 6. Thereupon the king became an- 
gered by the croaking (song) of the frog 
and ordered some one to remove him from 
there. 7. After he had left, the king said 
to him (the frog), ‘As soon as you become 
equal in size to a bull I will set you free 
and give you my daughter so that she can 
be your wife.” 

8. Then the frog in order to be equal in 
size to a bull commenced to puff himself 
up (became large) with great pleasure. 9. 


Soon he asked, “Now, King?” 10. That 
one said that so far, not. 11. The frog 


puffed himself up still more and again 
asked, “Now, O King?” 12. Again the 
latter said that a little more was still missing. 
13. Then the frog puffed himself up until he 
burst and died instantly. 


4, The Driver and the Frog 


1. titi‘ri zedidi tit *kareta nda’ani ti‘ 
ne’sa. 2. nda’ani’ nés‘ake necé’ ti‘ bi’idji 
pgdl-a. 3. *ora nbi-’iyé’ *kareteruke l4:’Amé 
gudjibé l4-’a, “mbiyas‘a *Se ra‘ka, *amigo. 
4. dparaké’a zuni’éé' *karetari’ li’i.” 5. 
bi’djiké *en “lugar *de nyds‘ala la’’agd 
bitcd’bi’ *cgwerpo. 6. “mbyacsa raka ravé 
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li'l, *amigo. 7.6 paak4’a zuni’sé’ *karetari’ 
lvi. 8. bi’djiké *en *lugar *de nyAs-ala 
la’agé “ma risi bitca’bi *cgwerpo. 9. 
*entonses *kareteruke guidji la-’avé, “byas‘a 
raka*, rabe’ li'l, *amigo. 10. 6 prak4’a 
zuni’ délu *karetari’. 11. “asi *si” na 
bi’djiké. 

12. *ora keru bas avé *de ndé’ani’ 
nés‘ake. 13. *primero kéni n4’éi bi’djiké 
nyas‘ala *port’i’ bidji’tcivé' na *ombreke 
zuni’dé’ *karetake lé&’avé. 14. *pero 
*despueske byas‘avéla *port’i na *ombreke 
zuni’dévé *karetake rultii’pe’ n¥4kavé cfi’vca 
*gran *kosa. 


The Driver and the Frog 


1. Once a wagon was going along on a 
road. 2. In this road there a large frog was 
resting. 3. When the driver saw him he 
said to him, “Get up out of here, my friend. 
4. If not, this wagon will smash you to 
bits.” 5. The frog, instead of lifting him- 
self up, on the contrary puffed up his body. 
6. “Get up from here, I told you my friend. 
7. If you do not, this wagon will smash 
you to pieces.” 8. The frog instead of 
getting up, on the contrary, filled his body 
with air, all the more. 9. Then the driver 
said to him, “‘Get up from here, I told you 
my friend. 10. If you do not, you will 
break the wagon.” 11. “Thus (if you speak 
to me), yes,” said the frog. 

12. Then he lifted himself from out the 
road. 13. At first the frog did not wish to 
get up because he was angry that the man 
had said that the wagon would break him 
to pieces. 14. But afterwards he got up 
because the man said he (the frog) would 
break the wagon to pieces making it thus 
appear that he (the frog) was something 
important. 


5. The Two Companions 
1. bizd’akalu‘ tit *ngayu n°é ti‘ mbiku 
dinave *amigo ]4-’akavé. 2. n°é' *nunka 
ra‘k'a *separarkave. 3. titiru ngu'ka ti' 
sa’a ro’ ndé’ani ti‘ pgidji ngavca *de rd 
ni’inkavéké. 4. *para bi-’ini 
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*disponerkavé tcegdipakavé sé&’ake. 5. 
*komo *pgaiyuke diinave tca’awi’ riza:l-a 
ké nvAnd4é nidj‘nYakavé *temprano ra 
zékaveké. 6. nés'ake bi’ni’ “*divisar 
*ygaiyuke *ée ziti‘ tit y'a-ga pgd'l-a dinave 
nas‘o’0. 7. *para rabivé bi’kuke, “ra’rik-4:’ 
ri’iya’ ti‘ *lugar ra zand4 idusi’kany 
yan'& gé’el'o.” 8. “*bueno,” na bi’kuké 
rabi l4’’avé *para guk:a *dirigirkavé rané’t 
y‘A-gaké. 

9. *en ‘*efekto bidjinyasi’kavé *deke 
djand‘i’ *buena nt’y yd-gaké ‘*para 
l&’akavé. 10. “n-a:’a *mas ri’ulddje nga‘se’ 
gé’” n& *pgaiyuke. 11. *entonses na’a 
pgi-andé’ ndé’ani “*vek-u’rti’,” “*pues nad 
bi-kuké. 12. “*bueno,” na‘ *pgaiyuke. 13. 
gudj bak4é *asta ré: *punta *ni *mas naso’o 
sti’ ka *ramake. 

14. *pero lé&’akavé ké pgandkavé pra 
“laduke ris4 ti‘ gé’t y°5’ocd dtinavé *mal‘o. 
15. ngérirvni *sip dji’ibi' bidnd’kavé rake. 
16. *a *la *sinko *de *la *man’ana, *apenas 
sera‘ti gé’ela’ mbizulu, *ngaiyuke kayt’inda. 
17. *ora-kepe zedi’di’ gidj4 gé’l yS’ocdké 
pga‘ca *de rake n’é gtiyt’udiaga *kanto 
sti’ *pgaiyuke. 18. *inmediatemente guka’ 
*dirijirve ra nti’Q y-Aga ré’ke. 19. *apenas 
mbi’ini’ *distingirvé *ngaiyukela. 20. *ora- 
ke’ka gtidjivéla, “oli’ipga, *amigo? mbi’a’ 
pradji k-éwayti’iya’ li’. 21. cf’ *tal-ca’, 
ef’ kaiyd’nu’ rar’ri’? 22. *para’a tcéo’? 
biyét'é gwinti ka’ddji ndfidj4, *porke 
ma*‘ cadji ké waywi-nt gasti’.” 

22a. géd yéS’ocdké lé’a n't’Q dtinavé 
*kontento bisé’kaja *ora-ke’ka nvé't’é *ngai- 
yuke *para nYdvela’, *porke ma ra‘ka’ 
teupa gubi-dja ké waydé-vé gasti’. 23. 
*pero *komo *ngaiyuke ké raka‘biyd’ l4-’avé 
la’ mbi’ini *sentir *seke sénevé *mala *in- 
tension n‘é ké nyé'tééi *de ra dji’baké ni 
*tampoko ké n’u‘ni *kontestar 1lé‘’avé. 

24. mbi’iya’si gédke *édeke kenyi’ni 
*kontestar *ngayuke l4’avéla *para gidjivé 
lé’a n°é ti-* *tono diinave naduct:’, “*amigo, 
mbyé’t'é *se raka *porke kayu’nu *mantcar 
yagari’? né cki'ld’. 25. na’a rune’ 
*mandarni’ n°é paké g’eté0 nagas‘ila, n-a’’a 
sandé’t-é’ li’j *a “la *fuersa.” 26. *para 


*zayuke bi’iyas] *seke ma‘ naduct’ nti'’y 
gédkela’ *para nvarabi ld’avé, “kA-di’- 
gudi’'i *kwi-éaé li’i naydsi ma‘* tcekyé’t-é 
*pero bi‘’ini’ ti‘ “favor na‘’a, bikwa-’ani’ 
*kompanvero stine’, ni no’y  ndé’ani 
weko ti'ici’ y4gari’ ti‘ *kun *eso gwint 
ndi-’idjé n°é"‘ la’avé.” 27. *ora guyti’diaga 


géoké niyuni *pyaiyukela *ma‘ rusi 
biyé’tcé’ bisa’kaca *deke *kompan’ero 
sti? *gayuke na‘’ka’ sti’ *pgaiyu. 28. 


*pero *amigoke bi’kikela kuyt’udiaga 
*konversasion sti’ *ngaiyuke n’é gédké né 
goyu’y ci’ivé *seke rakala’idji’ gédke pgé, 
*pgaiyuke. 

29. gu'ka *prepararkavé *para ‘*loke 
ni nya‘ka “*ofreser. 30. yngédké gu'ka 
*dirixinka erant’y bi’kiké *para bizulg 
bikwa’anivé l4’a. 31. “byas‘a, *amigo,” 
rabivé l4:’a, “ma:‘ bird: gé’ela. n°é' ma: 
w'adji; ndi’ *cgompan’ero n‘é' n4-’g ma*' 
kavézadt: li'l rari’ *para “yti’ni’ *kontinuarnu 
*byaxe stituri’.” 32. ngunf’sivé ndila gu'ka 
*preparakavé ra “puerta gi’’iruké *para 
nutca’ ruavé bi’kiké bisdkacavé 14’aka stf 
*“ngaiyu *pge nu’y raké. 33. “mbueno,” 
na‘ bi’kiké, “ma: tce’ire’e’. 34. nagasi, 
rakaweza na‘’a.” 35. ti‘ *momentosi ba:’de 
bi’ kiké kaya’’ka *preparar *de *modo *ke 
*ora nire-eya’4ndevé ‘*née_ ragi’irukéla, 
mbiya’si ldgiya’ gédké  yeg’i-A-bavé 
gund’azendavé ld’a y‘dndca guéd’ya-avé 
l4’a *asta ra bizicd’onyevé la&:’a. 

36. *ora mbi’ya mbi’kiké *deke *ma:‘ 
ze’ =—s_sog GOKE—O so aitdlA = *para ——s gii'djivé 
*cgompanverové *ngayuke, “yang yd'’acd 
*ma*‘ zi-néa g¥é’téld’.37. *ma:‘ ze’ *pikaruke. 
38. bidi’e’ tit *entrada l4:’ala!” 39. “*ke *tal 
*ves *ma‘‘ kizyi’uru’ ndjj gu’’ni *intentarvé 
*kontra Jld’akani ga stj, *bueno 
*kompan’ero,” na‘ *ngaiyuké. 

40. *para mbi‘yini’ *segirkavé nézakaveké. 
41. guzé’rukavé ciré’oba *para 
bidjinyakavé ra kayaka sé’ake. 41. *pero 
*Se dji’bi ni yenékavé né gédkéla 
mbisi’Andakavé ti‘ gic-ydpé‘ wi’ni ni 
senékavé idja”’ *de nge’ta n°é' mbé’ela *para 
n’é-kavé raké. 43. *ora bin'dé:’and’kavéla 
biyibikavé gicty4pdke “pero kéni 
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djélakaveni’. 44. *para mbi’ni *pensarkavé 
ci’ *modo s&:ndap pguni *konsegirkavé ni 
vokavé djjke. 45. *para na°‘““pgaiyuké rabi 
mbi’yuké, “guyé' ra ‘yd’ *ée *enfrentaka 
raka kaydékavé gét'd. 46. tcd’aviduga' 
byt’u ra *guzinake gule’é ti‘ nda’a? bé’éla, 
*mas nardé’ke, n‘é‘ mbijé’on%enéni *asta 
rari’ *para iropakani.” 47. “kd’,” na‘ 
mbi’kuké, ‘“*mexor tcu’unti ra kagit-ékavé 
*ngiyula. 48. rake pgininen‘t ti’uja *para 
ki-c'e’ sti’ *pgaiyu *para li'l *de *apuesta, 
p‘a gudi’vé l4’ant tap-a démila, zu’nd *por 
guni’tild. *para pgini “*ganarvé.” 50. 
“mbueno,” na** *gayuke. 

51. *para bi'’ni *areglarkavent n°é tf: 
mbinigwé. 52. *apenas guyekavé ti‘ *topop 
bij6’on%xka *pgaiyuke. 53. *pero *ckayu 
mbmnigwéké gulé-dji l4’avé *asta era 
biyé’andé lé’avé. 54. bidfi teiipa 
*punyalaéa lé’avé n°é‘ bi'ti’ lé&’avé. 55. 
rakeka nika mbi’ini *ganar bmigwékéla 
kénudf'i *ni ti‘ *sentaro mbi’kiké. 56. 
*para ndimave “triste biné’é mbi’kiké 
se-yuibj ni’yé6. 57. *por ‘*ultimo gu’ka 
*resolvervé tcenddénavé ra ti‘ *kuzina. 
58. *apenas guli’uru’dvé ti‘ *pedaso mbé’éla 
bidjin’aka cpiji’ana yd’dké bidf’i tit *palisa 
f’kevé. 59. rakeka mbi’Andvé. 60. n°é' 
*ma*‘ kényt’uru djj nabigetavé “ni 
*egompanerove cgidjikavé. 


The Two Companions 


1. It once happened that a rooster and a 
dog were very good friends. 2. Indeed 
they never separated. 3. On one occasion 
there was a big celebration in a town near 
where they were. 4. Then they decided 
to go and attend this celebration. 5. Since 
the rooster walked very slowly they could 
not reach (the place) where they were going 
in time. 6. On the road the rooster noticed 
a very large and high tree at some distance. 
7. Then he spoke to the dog, ‘Over there 
I see a place where we can sleep this night.” 
8. “Good,” said the dog, speaking to him 
and so then they made their way to where 
that tree was. 


? The ti of tinda’a piece has been elided. 
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9. Indeed, after they had arrived there 
they saw that this tree was certainly good 
for them. 10. “I would prefer to sleep 
above,” said the rooster. 11. ‘Then I will 
remain in this hole,” said the dog. 12. 
“Good,” said the rooster. 13. (Then) he 
immediately ascended up to the highest 
point of the branches. 

14. But they did not know that an old 
and very malicious coyote was wandering 
around that region. 15. For that reason 
without fear they remained there. 16. 
At five in the morning, hardly had the night 
begun to end, the rooster began to crow. 
17. At that very moment that old coyote 
passed near there and he heard the crowing 
of the rooster. 18. Immediately he be- 
took himself to where the large tree was. 
19. He could hardly make out the rooster. 
20. Suddenly he said to him, “Is it you, 
friend? It is some time since I saw you. 
21. What are you doing here? 22. Where 
are you going? Come down and let us speak 
some words for it is some time since we 
have conversed.” 

22a. Old coyote was quite contented 
believing that the rooster would immediately 
come down so that he could eat it for it was 
now two days that he had not eaten any- 
thing. 23. But since the rooster did not 
know him, he felt that he had some evil 
intention and he did not come down from 
where he had climbed, and no more did he 
answer him. 

24. After the coyote had seen that the 
rooster would not answer him, then he said 
to him in a threatening voice, ‘Friend, come 
down, for you are soiling this tree with your 
excrement. 25. I command it and if you 
do not come down immediately, I will 
(make) you come down by force.” 26. 
Now after rooster had seen that indeed this 
swaggering (person) was coyote himself, 
then he said to him, ‘‘Do not worry, I am 
now about to come down, but do me a favor 
(and) wake up my companion he who is in 
the hollow of yonder tree-trunk so that we 
can speak words with him.” 27. When 
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coyote heard what rooster had said all the 
more he was overjoyed believing that the 
companion of the rooster was another roos- 
ter. 28. However his friend, the dog, heard 
the conversation of the rooster with the 
coyote and scented that the coyote wished 
to eat the rooster. 

29. He prepared himself for what would 
happen. 30. The coyote directed himself to 
where the dog was and commenced to 
wake him up. 31. “Get up, friend,” he 
said to him, “for now the night is over and 
it is already late; already your companion 
and myself are waiting for you here so that 
we can continue the journey.” 32. After 
he had spoken thus he made himself ready 
at the entrance of the hollow so that he 
could seize the dog with his mouth believing 
that another rooster was also here. 33. 
“Good,” said the dog, ‘““Now I am going to 
come (jump) out. 34. Expect me.” 35. 
A moment after it was that the dog got 
ready in such a way that when he jumped 
from the hole it was exactly on top of the 
coyote he fell and he seized him and bit him 
until he made him run away. 

36. When the dog saw that coyote had 
run far away, then he said to his companion 
rooster, ‘Now you can come down. 37. 
Now that scoundrel is gone. 38. I gave 
him a reception indeed!” 39. “Perhaps 
now he will not try at any other time any- 
thing against us, good companion,” said 
the rooster. 

40. Then they pursued their way. 41. 
They travelled a great distance so that they 
could arrive at the place where the fiesta 
was taking place. 42. However because of 
the fright that they had experienced with 
the coyote, they forgot a small woven bag 
which they carried, full of tortillas and meat 
so that they might eat there (at the fiesta). 
43. When they were hungry they looked for 
their woven bag but could not find it. 44. 
Then they thought of what method they 
might pursue so that they might eat that 
day. 45. Thereupon the rooster said to the 
dog, speaking to him, “‘Go to the house there 
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in front of (us) where they are eating tor- 
tillas. 46. Enter softly in the kitchen, 
seize the largest piece of meat and run with 
it up to here, for us both.” 47%. “No,” said 
the dog, “it would be better if we went to 
where they are having a cock fight. 48. 
There we can speak with someone so that he 
can put up another rooster against you as a 
bet and he may give us four reales (whether) 
you lose or win.” 650. “Good,” said the 
rooster. 

51. Then they came to terms with a 
drunkard (about the fight). 52. Hardly 
had they gone a topon* (when) the rooster 
ran away.’ 53. But the rooster of the 
drunkard pursued him until he overtook 
him. 54. He gave him two stabs and killed 
him. 55. Now even although the drunkard 
won he did not give the dog a centavo. 56. 
Then the dog started out (again) very sad, 
to look for something to eat. 57. Finally 
he decided to go and steal from a place 
(where there was) a kitchen. 58. Hardly 
had he seized a piece of meat with his mouth 
when the owner of the house immediately 
appeared and beat him on the head. 59. 
There he remained. 60. And thus never 
again did either of these companions return 
again to their puebloes. 


6. Rabbit and Coyote 


1. nd&’ani ti‘ *trempo *éde ubi' nya ti* 
*konexo gu'ka *enkontrar n-évé ti‘ gyéd. 
2. ndé’ani tit gi’ic, ré6’ kanazdkavé *ep 
*buska *de cf’icd ni gd’kavé ndé’ani 
gi’iciké, *port’i nd&’ani cgidzikavé *ma:‘ 
ké’'idjélakavé gasti. 3. rabi’’yasikavé 
*Seke irokakavé nunkavé ‘*en “igual 
*situasionla *para gu'ka *kombinarkave 
sa‘kave *xunto *de *modo *ke ragé‘ tébiké 
s6‘ stébike. 4. *konexoke kanasané ti‘ 
*sapato *ma‘t nayd’ovi, g*édké tit 
*sombrero ka’Adjin nakibi. 5. ypgédké 
dinave *pikaru “*l4’a, *pero *konexoke 
*ma‘‘ rusi. 

6. tititruti iyendd’kavé ti‘ ra *rantco 


* Topon means a league and a half. 
‘ This passage is not quite clear. 
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guyt’uci’ikave “néeke rake nu’y ve're. 
7. “gukw4’a *sombrerori,” na‘ ngédké rabi 
*konexoke, “gulé-za na‘’a rari. 8. tcekd’a 
ti‘ ve're rari’ *para idékani.” 9. “*bueno,” 
na *konexoke. 10. *para biné’é ngédké. 
11. se’ *ratukesi zé’a gujé’un’e ngédké 
nugdsaru’é ti‘ ve're n°é‘ ndndé cpiju’Ana 
*rantecuke rajénavé né‘ ti‘ *palo. 12. 
*ora bidjinvave ra nu’y *konexoke 
gudjivela’, “guza-, *amigo, *porke rak-a 
ze’eddkavé!” 18. ‘*apenas biré’éy4’nde 
*konexoke nyj5’on”e mbi-’iyasi *nédeke *ma** 
ga‘ca ze’ *ombreke née ld’akavé. 14. 
*ntensionalmente gulé’:y4’ndevé *sombrero 
sti’ géoké. 15. *para *mientras *ombreke 
gundisé’ *sombrerokela, l4’avé mbyi’tivé 
nd4’ani gicik, n°é' bilavé. 

16. *ora guka ‘*xuntarkavé - stitfru 
na‘pgéoké rabi lé’avé, “*pard’a ncu’y 
*sombrerowa?” 17. “ai, *ermano,” 
rabivé l4-’a, “big4’anda *ombreke na‘’a, 
ngticavé *sombreroli. 18. n4-’a bidiivé 
tit *gran *kwartisa n4°’a n°é’ *ée *kompasion 
si bindé’’Avé né’a. 19. dane ti‘ nda’a 
mbé’ela gdiwa bitci, *porke dtinave 
*amolado ntia’a.” 20. ngédké bi’mi *kre 
ni gudjivela né‘ bidf-’i bé’ela guéd-vé. 

21. *despues zékavé ndé’ani ti‘ néza 
*ora mbi’mi *divisar *konexoke ti‘ *pobre 
*ombre ze’edané ti‘ *keso wi’mi ci’ké *para 
pginevé cé’élave né kacf’inivé. 22. 


*para na ‘*konexoke rabi ngédké, 
“biké’:tcili raka Jldé’aga ngdca *kesuri 
*ombreka *para idé°kany.” 23. ‘“*bueno,”’ 


na‘ pgédké. 24. *ora keka biké’:tcild 
ngéoké *mientras *konexoke ngudici *sapato 
stiki ndé’ani nézake n°é‘ mbikdé’:tci’ild 
ngaica *Serake. 25. *ora gudi’di’ *ombreke 
n°é' mbf'iya’ *zapatukela, *para na‘, ‘“‘zalan: 
nt’yni *pero *solo. 26. n%4k-ani tctpanga 
nmndisani.” 27. “gudi’kika *para *adelante. 
28. *entonses *konexoke gundis‘a gujd’on’e 
*zapatoke n°é‘ yndakiveni *mas *adelante 
ra tceti’di *ombreke. 29. gudice’siveni 
mbiké’:tcilivé stitiru. 30. *ora gudidi 
*ombreke bfi’ya ‘*zapatoke mbisd:kaca 
*cgompan’ero sti stévi *zapato ni mbf-yave 
*anteskenila, gundisdkaveni. 30a. *para 
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nvéndisavé stdéviké. 30b. ‘*pero *para 
ké g*wdvé *kesuke né' “*zapatokela 
gudic‘ekavé iropani cé’ana’ ti‘ yéga wi’mi 
l4:’aga zendisave stévi *zapatoke. 

31. *konexoke gukawa’4 *kesuke n°é 
*zapatoke n’é' biré’é segujS’m%e *pero 
gadjé *ladu *ée ra nti’y ngédké. 32. *ora 
bibigét-4 *ombreke biyt’bivé *kesuke n°é' 
*zapatoke *pero ma‘ kmidjé’lavé gacsti. 
33. “tristesi biré’évé mbi’mi *segirve 
‘nézave *ombreke. 34. nguyé ra mbfi’iya 
ndjé *sapatoke *pero ma kénidjé’laveni. 
34a. *para bi’mi *kontarve cigu'ka *pasar 
l&’avé cé’eldv. 35. “pobre yund’ake 
*asta mbi‘’ina *de ciydna. 

36. ‘*pikaro *de *konexoke “*embes 
*Se nye’ ra nt’y gédké, l4’aga gtiye sti 
“Jadu n‘é gué6 stibi *kesoke. 37. bidjdgasi 
géoké *se *kabé-za lé’avé, binéé’ seytbi 


lé’avé. 38. lu‘ tetip'a gubi-dja bidjé’lavé 
*konexoke su'gu’A ra *porta ti‘ bizé. 
39. ‘“*ola! *amigo,” rabivé 1l4’a, “crf: 


kayt’unun rari’? 39a. cin’ée gudji’tuna?” 


40. “ai, *amigo, *ora guld-dji *ombreke 
né’’ala *asta rari’. 41. bendd‘', gusdba’ 
*kesuke. 42. *6e dji’cbi mbi’ya pgu’yw’ 


rari’nt’uni!” 43. *komo*ma w:aci’ni ngé’ela 
n'é‘ nt’up mbedké ngalé’ambato cai-cba’ela® 
wandi’ riwf‘ni *retrato sti’ mbedké ligia’ 
nisake. 44. rulwi’ tit *keso “*entero. 
45. *ora mbi’iya gédké *retrato sti mbedké 
ldgia’ nisakela mbi’mi *krer *éeke djandi 
tit *keso ngé ni kayu’iyaveke. 46. “para 
rabivé *konexoké, “cj *modo kwé’entini?” 
47. *para na‘ *konexoke, “gundi’ive li-’i 


iké dé’ ri. 48. na’a indé’ée’ ili? 
teViwiduga né *ora ma yund’ezelu’ 
*kesukala, na‘’a kwée’ li’?.” 49. “bueno,” 


na" ngédké. 50. *para l&’ka 1a’avé 
bundf’fbivé 55°’-d‘ke ndé’anivé n‘é bizulu*‘ 
yundété *konexoke 14:’avé. 51. *ora 
ma’ zéve gala’a bizéke *intensionalmente 
biné’’A *konexoke 65°°dke n‘é bid’bave 
nd&’ani bizéke, *mientras *konexoke seyat'i 
*Se *risa. 52. *pobre ngédké rake giti’ 
*Se *tanto gwé’ nis‘a. 


5 Tehuano informant substituted cgaiba. 
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Rabbit and Coyote 


1. At a time of famine a rabbit came 
upon a coyote in a large forest. 2. They 
were going about in search for something to 
eat in this forest, for in their pueblo nothing 
could be found any more. 3. After they 
had seen that they both were in the same 
situation then they decided to combine so 
that they could go out together and, in that 
way, where the one ate, the other would 
also eat. 4. The rabbit was going along 
with a hat already old, the coyote (with) a 
hat a little newer. 5. Coyote was quite a 
rascal but rabbit was still more of one. 

6. Once they arrived at a ranch (and) they 
smelled that there were chickens about. 
7. “Take this hat,” said coyote speaking to 
rabbit, “and wait for me here. 8. I am 
going to bring a chicken here so that we can 
eat.”? 9. “Good,” said rabbit. 10. Then 
Coyote started out. 11. He was away for 
a little while and then came running with a 
chicken in his mouth and the owner of the 
ranch followed behind him with a stick. 
12. When he arrived at the place where 
rabbit was (stationed), he said to him, 
“Come on, friend, for here they come.” 
13. Hardly had he leaped in order to 
start running than he saw the owner of the 
chicken was almost upon him. 14. Pur- 
posely he dropped the hat of coyote. 15. 
Then, while the man picked up the hat, he 
got (entered) into the mountains and es- 
caped. 

16. When they came together again coyote 
said to him (rabbit), “Where is my hat?” 
17. “Well, brother,” he (rabbit) said to 
him, “the man overtook me, seized your 
hat. 18. He gave me a terrible beating 
and only out of compassion let me go. 
19. So give me a piece of meat for I am 
quite famished.”’ 20. Coyote believed what 
he said and gave him a piece of meat to eat. 

21. Afterwards they went into a road 
where (when) rabbit espied a poor man 
carrying a small cheese on his shoulder to 
eat with his wife and his children. 22. 
Then said rabbit speaking to coyote, ‘‘Hide 
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yourself here while I take this cheese away 
from the man so that we can eat.” 23. 
“Good,” said coyote. 24. Immediately 
coyote hid himself while rabbit put his 
shoe in the road and hid himself near 
there. 25. When the man passed and saw 
the shoe then he said, “‘It is a nice (one) but 
only one. 26. Were there two I would pick 
it up.” 27. Then he immediately walked 
on. 28. Then rabbit immediately lifted 
the shoe, running and put it further ahead 
where the man was going to pass. 29. 
After he had put it there he hid himself 
again. 30. When the man passed he saw 
the shoe, believed it was the mate of the 
other which he had seen before (and) 
picked it up immediately. 30a. Then he 
went to pick up the other. 30b. But in 
order not to carry the cheese with the shoe 
he put both things under a little tree while 
he went to pick up the other shoe. 

31. Rabbit took the cheese and shoe and 
went off running. 32. When the man re- 
turned he looked for the cheese and the shoe 
but he could not find anything. 33. Sadly 
the man proceeded following along the road. 
34. He walked to where he had seen the 
shoe but now he did not find it. 34a. 
Then he told his wife what had happened 
to him. 35. The poor woman almost wept. 

36. Rabbit, the rascal, instead of going 
where coyote was (waiting), on the con- 
trary, went in another direction and ate up 
the cheese alone. 37. After coyote had 
gotten tired of waiting for him he went to 
look for him. 38. After two days he met 
rabbit sitting at the opening of a well. 
39. “Say, friend,” he said to him, ‘what 
are you doing here?” 39a. “Why did you 
deceive me?” 40. “Say, my friend, that 
man followed me even here. 41. He came 
to seize the cheese. 42. Out of fear (I 
threw it in here); look, see, there it is?” 
43. As it was then night and there was a 
moon in the middle of the sky, unques- 
tionably one saw the reflection of the moon 
over the water. 44. It looked like an 
entire cheese. 45. When coyote saw the 
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reflection of the moon over the water he 
believed that certainly it was a cheese that 
hesaw. 46. Then he spoke to rabbit, “How 
can we get it out?” 47. Then rabbit said, 
“Tie yourself to the end (head) of this rope. 
48. I will lower you slowly and then when 
you have seized the cheese I will pull you 
up.” 49. “Good,” said coyote. 50. Then 
that very person tied the rope around his 
stomach and began to lower him. 51. 
When he was in about halfway down the 
well rabbit purposely let go the rope and 
he fell to the (bottom of) the well. 51. 
While rabbit was dying of laughter, poor 
coyote perished there from swallowing 
(taking) too much water. 


7. The Demented Son 


1. ti‘ *pobre guna’ “despues *ée *tanto 
bi'inivé dji’in’a bi’ini *ra-uni’vé  stali 
bidji'tci. 2. na‘pavé ti cfinyivé ma: 
wanf’isi *pero ni’adja’ cpi-ani. 3. “gudi-cev 
lé’a *para n*ti’unda ti‘ ra *eskuela, *pero 
ké n*t’ulé’idjidi’ *estudio. 4. *despues 
“gudi-ceve 14’’a lu ti‘ *ofisio, *pero *tampoko 
ké nizi’’ididi’ gasti. 5. *por “*ultimo 
gip'a gund’aké lé’avé ra lidjika *para 
gut5’ové nda’ani ti‘ “tienda. 6. *Komo 
ri‘adj4 cpi-anivela tuti-’si tcesi’ ci’cé *kosa 
riv4’ana’ l&’avé *Semas. 

7. sak’ sak’é *asta *ke ma: ké n¥4:nda’éi’ 
n’ini *aguantar yund‘’aké 1é-’avé. 8. 
“para gulé’e la’avé *ée ra *tiendake n-é 
gudice l4:’ave *de *moso ra lidjin tit *ombre 
dimave *riku. 9. rake *al *prinsipio 
gi'k'a *manexarve *biyen n‘é ruliwi’ kééi 
bipgidjaéi’ lé’avé. 10. ngéruni *ombreke 
bizulu kay&:’p’4 *konfianza 14:’avé. 

11. *entre ira djiimya ni ra‘ka ralf-dji 
*rikukela *mosoke guyulé’idje ‘*de 
*rantcero. lla. bidfikave® tit *kavayo 
diinave *ermoso *para kééi sd:ve *a *pie. 
12. *diario riv-evé ra* *rantco rekd’avé 
*keso n'é “*letce *para *gasto sti 
spiju-anavé. 13. ti'tiru na‘ *ombreke 

6 sukwé’akave was the word given by my 


Tehuano informant. He did not understand 
bidi’ikave. 
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ri‘bi’ *mosoke ‘*Pedro,” ‘*porke saké' 
l4’avé, “mbi’ini *favor na’a; *néeke *ora 
tceo ijit ra *rantcula ndé’ani tébi *ée ka 
*tcikeruke biséguyo’o tcf-’i *kabesa *mbak:a 
*letcera, ka ni ma‘ stale rudf’iké. 14. 
*ensegida kwésu n&’a *port¥i mga‘ 
tcegutawa’’ l4’akame lu ti‘ pgiu.” 15. 
“bueno,” na‘ *Pedro. 16. *para binéé 
ze. 17. *kasuy yendavé ra *rantcuke 
gukwa:’akavé tci’i *mbaka, ni *mas rudi’’iké; 
tébi tébi bitet’uguve ya'n‘i *para yuld’uvé 
ira’ i‘kéke nd&’ani “*tcikeruke n‘é 
*kakwerpoke gudicevé gadj‘é- *ladu. 

18. *ora yendd cpigu’anav’e nad‘ rabi 
l4:’ve, ‘mala, *Pedro?” 19. ‘ma*‘,” rabivé, 
“tet’u gu'’yald.” 20. *ora yenddvé né 
mbiyavé *puru i-‘k’ési né’y rakela *para 
rabive la’’a, ‘*bruto cf, bi’md’ rari’?” 
20a. ‘“*senYor, *komo nala gusé’egwa' 
rari’ tcef-’i *kabesa *mbakala ngeruni pgtca.’ 
ik ékavé n°é gultia’ rari’.” 21. “*tonto” 
na*‘ *ombreke rabi lé’avé, “tci’i *kabesa 
ravikavé. tci’i *mba‘ka n°é nagé’enda, 
biytbi *ladu guyé, *ante gunéée li'l rari’. 

22. tei: bi-yavé *déeke ma: djandi bizi-'itci 
*ombrekela *para bibf’ivé ra‘lidjivé n°é 
mbi’mi *kontarveni ni’’Ave. 23. *pobre 
guné’ake dinavé gu'ka “*aflixirve n°é ni 
bi’mi cf’inyive n‘é biytibive ci *modo 
nvika ted’awivé. 24. *por *de *pronto 
yudicevé l4’a ra *panaderia stikavéké. 
25. rake bi’’mive tei’uyya dinavé *mbi-’en 
*al *grado *de *ke ni-’Avé bisd&’kaca ma‘ 
pgu'ka tc&’awibéya’. 26. titiru dunavé 
bidji’ind *arina nd4’ani cgidjikavéke. 27. 
*para bi'’ini *pensar gund’ake “*néeke 
dinave *bueno n’tnive tit *biaxe ra sti 
gidjiké *para nizi-’ivé k4:’adji *arina *porke 
rak‘e nti’uni *barato. 28. *para bisé’endavé 
cl’inyingé’anavé n°é‘ stale bidjitcy *para 
zebéyendave ra kaéé’6 *arinake *barato. 
29. guzivé *asta ra birds‘ epidjitcivé 
*para bigwa’we *kamul-a iyenéveké n°é 
bibigét-dve cgi-djive. 

30. ri’énd gé'té *Se ra ynguyesivé 
*arinake n°é djikipe’ kundti'vi ti‘ bis‘ yd’acd 
dimave ‘*resio. 31. *apena mberé’évé 
*jeurfa’ gi’ci’ke bizulu bind4‘ta’ve ird 
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*mbolsa *arina ni nguzibiké la‘yi'. 32. 
*para rabiké *kamulake, “mg ndndtu 
*nderetco ray’’*; ratcé ragabi nid’ *ndeke 
nagdsi ngidjjfya 1lé’atula.” 33. rabivé 
ira’ *arina nibikwi’ndénivé ly nézake 
*tambien, “ratcé *nderetco ralidjé. 34. 
mbi yd*dcuri tcéne lé’atu kwé’pé iyogi’’d 
ladu rindéni ubija. 35. raké nawezd 
nitya. 36. ragdbi lé’avé *néeke naga'si 
maq*‘ tenda-ya’ rak:e.” 

37. gunfisivé ndila *para mbiré’évé 
zevi’'ivé. 38. ngddjé né-za. 38a. ka 
*mulake mbi’dsikaka nd4’ani pgi’cike 
kanaytbika cf’ici pgdédk:a *mientras id 
*arinake mbi‘a’ mbikani mbiré’étcékani 
iré *ladu n°é‘ *asta nak{-tci riwini né-zake. 
39. *ora yendavé ralidjivé rabivé n¥4:’Avé, 
‘nana ma’ bé’éda *kamulake n°é *ka 
*arinakela?” 40. “ké&ri cf:’fyé’,” na‘ 
pguna’aké = rabi Jé’avé. 40a. tu’ 
bisé’endaneld Jé’akani?” 41. “*para 
navé, “ka mulakela_ sttbika bisé’éndé 
*porke mq ndndkame rali‘djikant; 
*ka’arinake bindé’atékane *guri’a ngidjike 
*para pgudje mbit yd’%dco_ *ieke 
nvé’edanvékani rari’.” 42. “*pero, ci’fyé” 
rabi guné’ake ld’avé, “nve’e bi’ak§{-nga 
na‘watilula! 43. mbiyi-bi *ladu gtiye 
*porke ma‘ ké s4:’ind& pngtne’ *aguantar 
li?!” 

44. *para gundbivé *sombrerove n°é 
ti‘ ndémi *para biné’éve seytibive nésavé. 
45. ra *prime pgidji yéndave pguzi’ive 
*medio *pan n‘é *medio *keso *para ngdbe 
néza n‘é mbi’ini *segirve *ckaminove. 
46. bindi'ibevé *kesuke lu *sinujdorvé. 

46a. anda’ani ti‘ pgi’ice r6’ mbiréé’ tetipa 


nguba’’ana. 47. luvé *ora mbiyaka ti' 
*bolsa ré’ lu ‘*sen%idor sti’ *Pedrola, 
bisdkakavé *Seke bidjitci nfya: 
ka‘sizékavé mbidfikavé tit *matcetas: 
ya'nipebe. 48° rakeka pgtitivé. 49. *ora 
bicédjékave  *sen%idorke mbjf’iyekavé 
*nieke *ni tit *sentavo ké-di senédivé 


*mbola nibi’yakavéké. 
50. la ngikasini dja’ *keso niguzi-’ivela 
zaké mbilujé *spida *Don *Pedro. 
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The Demented Son 


1. A poor woman after much labor 
smassed considerable money. 2. She had 
one son already grown-up but who was 
weak-minded. 3. In order that he might 
learn (something) she put him in a school, 
but he did not like studies. 4. After that 
she put him in an office, but he did not learn 
anything there either. 5. Finally the 
woman took him into her house so that he 
could sell things in her shop. 6. Since, 
however, he was weak-minded, whosoever 
wished to buy anything, robbed him all the 
more. 

7. So it continued until the woman could 
no longer endure him. 8. Then she took 
him out of the shop and had him (employed) 
as a mozo in the house of a very rich man. 
9. Here at first he managed well and it 
looked as though he was not weak-minded. 
10. For that reason the man began to have 
confidence in him. 

11. Among the various pieces of work 
done on the estate of the rich man, the 
mozo preferred that of rancher. lla. He 
would take a very beautiful horse in order 
not to go on foot. 12. Every day he went 
to the ranch to get cheese and milk for the 
consumption of the patron. 13. One day 
the man said, speaking to his mozo, ‘“‘Pedro,” 
—for thus they called him—“do me a favor; 
tomorrow when you go to the ranch, put 
ten heads of milking cows, those that give 
most milk, into one of the pens. 14. Then 
wait for me for I am going to sell them 
to a man.” 15. “Good,” said Pedro. 16. 
Then he left and started out. 17. As 
soon as he arrived at the ranch he (Pedro) 
immediately took the ten cows, those that 
produced most; one by one, he cut their 
necks and placed all the heads in the pen 
and the bodies he threw aside. 

18. When his master arrived he said to 
him, “All right, Pedro?” 19. “All right” 
replied he, ‘et us go so that you can see.” 
20. When he got there and saw that there 
were only heads, then he spoke to him, “You 


7 For gidja. 
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brute, what have you done?” 20a. “Sefior, 
you told me to lock up ten heads of cattle 
here and for that reason I cut off their 
heads and put them here.” 21. “Imbecile,” 
said the man addressing him, “Ten heads 
means ten cows and now get out of here 
immediately before I tear you to pieces.” 

22. When he saw that the man (his 
master) was really angry then he went 
home and told his mother. 23. The poor 
woman was terribly upset by what her son 
had done and looked around for some way 
of making him normal.’ 24. After a while 
she placed him in a bakery. 25. There he 
worked quite well so that his mother be- 
lieved that now he was cured. 

26. On one occasion there was a scarcity 
of wheat in the pueblo. 27. Then the 
woman thought that it would be very good 
if one made a journey to the other pueblo 
in order to buy a little wheat for there it was 
cheaper. 28. Then she sent her son with 
plenty of money and he left and (finally) 
came to the place where they were selling 
wheat cheap. 29. He bought it until his 
money was spent and then loaded the mules 
that he had with him and started to return 
to his pueblo. 

30. He was in the south where he had gone 
to buy his wheat and on that particular day 
a stiff wind was blowing very strongly. 
31. Hardly had he started from the out- 
skirts of the mountains (when) all the sacks 
of wheat he had bought began to spill out 
over the ground. 32. Then he said to the 
mules, ‘“You know the way to the house; 
go then and tell my mother as soon as you 
arrive there.” 33. He addressed all the 
wheat likewise that had piled up in the road 
and said, “Go directly to my home. 34. 
This stiff wind will carry you close to the 
plaza when the sun comes out. 35. There 
my mother lives. 36. Tell her that I will 
soon come.” 

37. After he had thus spoken he started 
out. 38. He took a different road. 38a. 


8 This is the best I can do with the Spanish 
which is se hiciera componer. 
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The mules immediately went into the moun- 
tains looking for something to eat, while the 
wheat was piled up by the wind and scat- 
tered in all directions so that the road ap- 
peared white. 39. When he arrived home 
he said to his mother, ‘Mother, have the 
mules and the wheat come yet?” 40. “Up 
to the present, no,” said his mother. 40a. 
“With whom did you send them?” 41. 
Then he replied, “I sent the mules alone 
since they know our house; and the wheat 
I emptied at the outskirts of the pueblo 
and I told the stiff wind that it should 
carry it here.” 42. “But son,” said the 
woman to him, “what a terrible imbecile 
you are! 43. Begone, for I can no longer 
endure you!” 

44. Then he asked for his hat and for a 
real and went to seek the road. 45. In the 
first pueblo he came to he bought six cen- 
tavos worth of bread and half a cheese so 
that he could eat on the road, and then he 
continued his journey. 46. He tied his 
cheese up in his napkin. 

46a. From a large forest, however, two 
thieves now emerged. 47. As they came 
upon him they saw a large ball in the scarf 
of Pedro and they thought it was money so 
immediately they cut him down with a 
machete. 48. There he died. 49. When 
they untied the apron they saw that the 
ball they had seen, did not contain a cen- 
tavo. 

50. In this manner and as a result of the 
cheese he had bought ended the life of Don 
Pedro. 


8. The Boy and the Giants 


1. bis4’aka l’u tit *pobre *byudéa né-pavé 
tit civ’inyivé la’ *Xuan. 2. *par garka 
*mantenervé n‘é ci: ’inyivé né‘pavé ci ginivé 
stale ndji’iya. 3. mbf-’yasi *Xuan ndike 
diinavé ridf’idi’ n’4’avé stalé *trabaxo 
*para pgdkavéla, *para rabivela, “nana, 
mbi-ya gi’iyu, iré ni ra’und *ganarka 
s4nda gugd’and4 *para tidill, dji. 4. 
na’a mq’ uwani’se n‘é ruzuluwa’’na’ *seke 
ma’ z4nda tceyti’vé *spida sti’ *laéd.” 5. 
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*pobre “*mbyudéake ngtdji lé’avé ké 
nvé-divé *porke dinavé nawi''inivé *para 
s'& stubike. 6. *pero *Xuan mbi-’iyasi 
*Seke dimavé ri’mi “*sufrir n’é’ave n°é 
14’avela *para biré’évé. 

7. *al *fin zeyirbivé e{ *modo ivd-nivé 
sti’ *ladu gult’u nvé’avé ndaé-’ayd 1dé:’avé 
n‘é' biré’ene senévé tcf'i *sentavo n-é 
tit *pan. 8. ‘ora gtka *despedirkavé 
bi’ina’ iropdkavé. 9. *despues ‘*nde 
“tanto gtizavé ndjike biré’éya'‘ti n¥é’evé 
*para mbi'’Anavé nd4’ani ti‘ gi’ici lade 
ké’adji luba’. 10. rak-é pgusivé. 11. 
mbi‘ya ngd‘la’a gé’ela pngtryu’u didgavé 
tit *ruido *para guld‘kivé *kwidaéo para’’a 
rire’é *ruidoke. 12. *al *fin bi’iyavé *seke 
tceSna *xigantes nti’uka pga‘ca *de lé’avé. 
13. kozd:’kika ‘y4-ga *para idjd’’aka ka’’idji. 

14. *para gukwé’avé tit ngi-ye 
mbi'snd4’’4veni tubi *ieka *xiganteke. 15. 
biké&’aveni ca'di’agape “*xiganteke. 16. 
bisd:’kaca *éeke t6bi *teka *cgompan*eroke 
mbika’’ani ld’aye bidjitcika n°é gtdjivé 
*Seke pd: ngini *segirve n‘é gendawa'tike 
saré’éni l4’avé dinave *mal. 17. *apena 
yguni‘vé nge ma‘l‘a mbi’mi *sentirve sti’ 
*“pedraéa is‘képeci’ivé. 18. ticvi-’iavé 
*néeke ké n¥tna *egompanerovéla *para 
guna’a se’sé’avé n‘é 14’’a rakeka. 

19. *despues *de *tanto gudindé:kavé 
*para gu'ka *separarkavé *komo tcand{f-’ 
k4éi_ sti’ *Xiganteke bindé’A ng%éke 
l4’avela. 20. *para biytbikave ti binini. 
21. ‘*al “fin bidjélakavé *Xuan pngarca 
*Se ra‘ nirkave. 22. *para gund:’asekave 
l4’a né' girka lé’edjikave nv’t’utikave 
lé’a. 23. *pero *al *fin bild-se l4’edjikave 
*Se 14a n‘é‘ mbiyananekavé 14-’a rake. 
23a. “*despues gtika *combinarkavé n°‘é 
mbi’ini *akordarkave n-usé’nddkavé 14-’a 
ra ti *kastiala *de gdé’iyd *torta. 24. 
tuti'isi ri’t ra *kastiuke rini *resibir ng4’ayd 
*trompada. 25. pa ké = gativé ni 
*katrompadake rigd’ukavé *patada rake. 

26. *resto *Se gé’elake gud{féi *Xuanni 
n’é l4’akavé. 27. *apenasi bi-'iré gé’eld 
*para bisé’enddkave *Xuan ra *kastiuke. 
28. “cf: tcegine’.” nd‘ *Xuan rabi 


lé’ake. 29. “ngiye” rabikavé 14:’a, 
“*despues ngabi: l4’’adu ci pgtirka *pasar 
ii.” 30. “*pues ké 2i’4,” na *Xuan 
rabi l&’akavé. 31. “*pues zeji’uld',” 
rabikavéla *para mbild:’an-dkave l4:’a *asta 
nd4’ani *kastiuke. 32. yegiyd-bavé. 
33. ka‘si birutceve laydke pgutaruli:kave 
*para ké ika *katrompadake ru’d’’ave. 
34. rake necévé *ora guyt’udi’agavé 
kanaz4‘kave ndé’anike kanakudi’ikavé 
*patada n‘é *trompada. 35. ‘*pero 
kinendékave ra necévé. 36. *ratukesi 
ma mbf'iyave *Seke ma’ iruti kanazé- 
rake *para mbiyd'savé. 

37. ngu'ka *dirixirve ra *porta sti’ ti 
*pat”. 38. ra *portake gundisavé tctipd 
pgitye n‘é gult’ubekavé nda’ani *cpolsave. 
39. ndé’ani *pat’uke bi-djdgalu'vé ti‘ *mi-go 
ya’asé *para na‘ rabi lé’avé, “pa: li’t ké 
ibiget"Ald stine *ée li’t.” 40. nek&ti guni’ 
*miguke ndi, bindé’anddve ti gyéeke ld:’a 
{kepeme. 41. rakeka mbi'’and. 42. 
ygitisi *miguke *para gudfi-divé ndé4’ani 
*patvuke yendé’ave ra ti *piesa dtimave 
*riko né gala'n. 48. nekati’ mbi-’yvé rak-e 
pngi'ka *apareser ti mbiniyd’dco rake n°é 
nas‘ rabi lé’ave, ‘“n’é bila‘ld ndé&’ani 
*kastiuke.” 44. *para rabivé ld’a, “pa 
kinilé’ya raka kényend&’ rari’.” 45. “ci 
ra‘ka *ofreser li’i?” rabi bunig6’laké 14’avé.” 
46. “*pues ngasti *maske pa nd:pald ci’icd 
pgé-wa’ *porke ndtnavé kand&:’ana. 47. 
*para na&*‘ *ombreke rabi 1lé’avé,” pa: 
li'l indé’o ti *mboteyo ni na‘nda pg’itrila 
saré’é yé'’ande de’ ndaé’ani ti* *yave. 48. 
n‘é' ndf‘si ma’ napald iré ni pgd‘ka 1a’idjild. 
49. zu’intd *mandar 14‘’adu rari’ né stiu’ 
ira *tesoro ri. 50. “bueno,” na°’ *Xuan. 

51. *para ngu'ku’4vé sti’ gi’eké 
mbild’aveni lt’upe *boteyake. 52. mbi-gu 
gu'ka *boteyake n’é' mbiré’é ya‘’ande 
*yaveke n’‘é' gundisdveni. 53. “despues 
n‘é' *yaveke mbicélevé ti *kwarto ni né-pé 
ti *meca *Se gendard. 54. mbiyti’uvé 
ngidavé n‘é‘ ygu‘ka “*posesionarve *de 
ira *rikesake. 55. kasi pngd-nde uwi-dja 
guléza_ sttibivé rake. 56. “*despues 
biyét: énala-'djivé *Se nyi’dvé. 57. 
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*para bisé’énddve ti *moso n°é‘ ti *kotce 
dtinave risé-ka *para néka’a nye’fvé n°é 
nibéza n‘é' l&’avé. 57a. rake be’eddé 
nye’Ave gulézane la’avé stél‘e *tiempo. 
58. *pero tcigt’ti’ nye’Ave ‘*siempresi 
mbi’’and stubiké rak-e. 


The Boy and the Giants 


1. It happened that a poor widow had a 
son named Juan. 2. In order to maintain 
herself and her son she had to do a great 
deal of work. 3. After Juan saw that his 
mother was devoting so much effort and 
time so that they might eat, he said to his 
mother, “Listen, all that you make will be 
just sufficient for you to live on. 4. I am 
now big and I believe that I should go and 
seek my living somewhere else.” 5. The poor 
widow told him that he should not go for 
he was very small to goalone. 6. But Juan, 
after he saw that his mother was suffering 
a good deal on his account, left anyhow. 

7. So he went out to find how one lived 
elsewhere (in the world). 8. His mother 
gave him her blessing and he left, taking 
him ten centavos and bread. 9. When 
he took leave the two, (mother and son), 
cried. 9. After considerable travelling, (one) 
day his feet became tired and he stopped 
in a forest near some reeds.’ 10. There he 
slept. 11. About midnight he heard a noise 
and he made note of where the noise came 
from. 12. Finally he saw that three giants 
were near him. 13. They were burning 
wood so that they could warm themselves 
a little. 14. Then he grabbed a stone and 
threw it at one of the giants. 15. It exactly 
struck the ear of the giant. 16. He (the 
giant) thought that one of his companions 
had struck him and he told him that if he 
continued with such stupidity it would fare 
ill with him. 17. Hardly had he said this 
when suddenly he felt another stone exactly 
on the point of his nose. 18. When he saw 
that his companion paid no attention (to 


* The Spanish reads, un bosque entre un poco 
de bejuco. 
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what he had said) he began fighting with 
him. 

19. After they had been fighting for some 
time, they separated since it was clear that 
it was not the other giant who had thrown 
the stone at him. 20. Then they looked 
for the one who had done it. 21. Finally 
they found Juan near where they were. 
22. They seized him and wanted to kill him. 
23. However, they took pity on him and 
they all stayed together there. 23a. After 
they had united then they came to an agree- 
ment and they sent him to the castle-of- 
five-cakes.° 24. Whosoever entered this 
castle received five slaps. 25. If he did not 
die of these slaps he got (five) kicks. 

26. The rest of the evening Juan spent 
with them (the giants). 27. Hardly was 
the night over than they sent Juan to the 
castle. 28. ‘(What am I to do?” Juan said 
to them. 29. “Go and see,” they said to 
him, “and, afterwards, you can tell us what 
happened.” 30. “Then I will not go,” he 
said to them. 31. “Well now, get in here,” 
they said and pushed him into the castle. 
32. He fell in. 33. As soon he fell down, he 
lay on his face so that he would not get the 
beatings on his mouth (face). 34. There he 
lay and he heard (people) walking about 
within, walking about dealing out kicks and 
slaps. 35. But they did not come to where 
he was lying. 36. After a while, when he 
no longer heard anyone going about, he 
got up. 

37. He walked toward the door of the 
patio. 38. At the door he picked up two 
stones and put them in his purse. 39. In 
the patio he came upon a black monkey and 
he said to him (the monkey), “If you 
do not go back I will smash you.”” 40. As he 
spoke he threw a stone at the monkey 
(striking) him right on the head. 41. Right 
there he remained, dead. 42. After he had 
killed the monkey then he went into the 
patio and came to a very rich and beautiful 
room. 43. Hardly had he entered when 
there appeared an old man who said to him, 


10 Spanish el castillo de cinco tortas. 
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“How did you manage to escape (death) 
here in this castle?” 44. Then he (the boy) 
said, “If you do not save me I will not be 
able to get out of here alive.”’ 45. “What 
happened to you?” said the old man. 46. 
“Nothing, but have you anything to eat, 
for I am very hungry.” 47. Then the man 
said to him, “If you will break the bottle 
that hangs above there, a key will, unforeseen, 
come out of the inside of it. 48. With it 
you can obtain all that you wish. 49. 
You have but to command us here and the 
whole treasure here is yours.” 50. “Good,” 
said Juan. 

51. Then he took the other stone he had 
and threw it at the bottle. 52. He smashed 
the bottle to pieces and a key fell tumbling 
out which he picked up. 53. Then, with 
this key, he opened a door and in it was a 
dining table. 54. He entered it, ate and 
took possession of all the wealth there. 55. 
About twenty days he lived there alone. 
56. After that he remembered about his 
mother. 57. He immediately sent a mozo 
with a carriage, a very sumptuous one, to 
get his mother so that she might live with 
him. 57a. There she lived with him a long 
time. 58. But when his mother died then 
he remained there alone. 


9. The Feeble-minded Son 


1. nd&’ani ti *familia *de ti bicoze n°é 
tf nikavé n‘é tcedn-a ci’’fji nv’y’ tit *ombre 
wi'’ni’ *Se *kinse *anYos ni ri‘’adj& cpfi-’ani. 
2. bicozekave girti’ *de *tanto byd’éco’ 
*para mbi’’and nékavé n’i’Akavé k4di *ta'p 
nagél'a. 3. nék'a gtrka “pura: nve’dké 
*para n’u’unddé’ bipgidjdkala. 4. *pero 
‘nupka ké n’t’y ld’edjive n’t’unddvé; 
*sinu bidj-’-agavé tct:p& *amigo n°é' 
rezinevé rakal&:’djikavé. 

5. titiru bisé’énddkave lé:’ave *se *moso 
ralf-dji ti *riko. 6. *al *prinsipio pgtrka 
*manexarve *onradamente *pero *despues 
bidja’Agavé tci:pa *amigo ni° rizdnevé 
rendéna‘kavé lé’’ave. 7. rini *entregarve 
yi’ze né mani sti’ cpfiju’anavé 
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kagub&’anaké *para tcé yutdé’dkavé. 8. 
*despues rudi’ikavé 14’ave cf-’icd. 

9. cpiju’anavé n4é‘pé ti *kavayo dtinave 
galan ni rigi’ibave *para sdve *paseo 
ndé’’ani pgidjisi. 9a. titiru mbiré’é *mosori 
na*‘ rabi cpfiju’anavé *néeke 14’ave dinave 
nu’’y cpi’anivé *seke z4-’nda pgusini-’vé 
n‘é gusicfidjivé *kavayo ni rigi’bdveké 
n‘é* rini *apostarve pg&’ayld *mbecun 
*“Seke za‘’nda pginiveni. 10. *para na*‘ 
*ombreke rabi 14:’avé *deke pa: yuniveni 
susigd’edéven 1d4’a tf ‘*asienda. 11. 
“*buena,” rabivé cpiju’anave, “ici? kavéza’ 
li'l ra *rantco “listo *para ni- rabé li-’ika. 
12. *pero *primero ti dji’ guei’djimé *despues 
sti’ dji’ ini’imé.” 13. ‘“*mbueno,” na-* 
*ombreke ra‘bi 14’aké. 

14. sti’ ndjike *temprano pgtiyeve, kasi 
zé’eve bitci’iguve gidi riva’a *kavayoke 
*Se *modoke iwi'ni ld-yamé *de zi’td. 15. 
*komo riwf’ini kaléiyamékela djandi’ ruliwi’ 
kujidjimé. 16. *ora mbi’ini “*divisarve 
cpijua’a‘nave *de zfi’tila mbind{’ivikavé 
*kavayoke cé’ana ti‘ yd-ga. 17. *para 
pguyetcé’agaluve la:’a. 18. kasi biga:pa 
ndticivela’’a pgidjivéla’a, “mbf-ya gi-’uyo 
*patron, rarika niv’y *kavayoke kujidji.” 
19. *ora mbfi-’yave 14’’amé, *komo ru:’fyave 
lé-yaméla bis4-kacavé djandi-’ kujidjiméya. 
20. *asta bidjagay4-’Ave ci’ *modo mbi’’ini 
*mosokeni. 21.*asta *orabidjin’avé ngé-cala 
mbf'iyave *deke i’a’adjA  pgi‘diru’d’a 
*kavayoke n‘é‘ pngertini rul‘wi’ kucidjimé. 

22. mbidji-’idjisi *ombreke mbiré’énandé 
l&’ave *para zi’eve seyubive k-agubd’’and 
*cgompanveroveke. 23. lu: teti'p’é ubi'’idja 
bidjélavé 14°’aka *para mbi:’ini *kontarve 
li’aka ci‘ pgtrka *pasar ld&’ave né 
cpiju’anavé. 24. “nisi rucidji’ka ‘*ora 
guyti’u di’agdka ld&’ave. 24a. *despues 
mbi’ini *invitarkave l4’ave n¥éndéinakavé 
ti ra‘ *rantco. 25. *para rabivé l4-’aka 
*teke nf&:pave ci tcegu’iyave n’i-’Ave 
*primero n‘é *despues nibigét‘Ave *para 
n’tini *akompanvarve lé’aka. 26. *para 
mbiré’é tébi *se kagubé-’andke n-a:‘ rab{i 
lé’ake, “n&’a la’aka né:pé n’4’a n°é* 
ma’ ra‘ka cé’opa f-za ké wayt’y-a lai’ave 
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n°é* *ni ninénga k4ééi ruzé’ete tcegti’iya’ 
l4’ave. 27. ni na‘p4-nt cf nguninun pga: 
gu’utina nve’dkani. 28. rakala’idjilila” 
rabivé 14’a, “tcu’uni?” 29. *primero 
teiigu’utini nve’4, *despues tcetigu’utini 
nia’’ald.” 30. “*mbueno,” na’Ave *para 
mbiré’ékave zegti’utikavé n¥e’4 gubd’andke. 
31. k&si  bidiinyakavé — cgf-’dji’ni’’A 
*ombreke gu’ka *dirixirkakave ralf-dji, ka‘s‘i 
mbidjinyakave na‘ gubé’andke rabf niye’A 
“nana, yanadji sudé’okant ra ti‘ *rantco 
no’y pgd'ca *de rari’ *porke *ka’amigo ni 
sendé‘ni’ari’ mbi’ini “*obsekarkave tf‘ 
gendaré n&’’a sdka bibigé-t'4 benda’gti-iy a 
li'i.” 32. “mbueno,” na*‘ *pobre *senYorake. 
33. sti’dji ke *despues *ée bicirinikavé 
*para mbiré’é né‘ binigdlaké l4’’akave. 34. 
sékave tiw4’. 35. l4’ave ma‘‘ nénave ci 
tceginive. 36. gu'ka ‘“dirixir n-ékave 
l&’avé *asta rant’u ti‘ iya:ga ni nA4'p‘a’ 
ti *rama ndtnave  nép‘andu. 37. 
bidjinyasikavé *para bizi’ilé’djikavé ti *rato. 
38. *despues rabive n*i’déke, “nana, 
mbendAni’ali’ rari’ *para ngu‘ni *enderesarlw’ 
yaga pdnédu ri’. 39. né pa Iii ké 
pgu’unini’la *mbida sti’dka stidu nagas‘i’,”’ 
40. “*pero *tan nawatild ci'fipye’! 41. 
para’a tcengtine ‘*enderesarniya? 42. 
kayu’uyu mq  ~napgdlani né' mq 
mbyd’dconila nd‘’a.” 43. “ke ngéna, li’? 
nép'd ci’ip ngt’nd *enderesarni. 44. pd 
k4: zd’utiddli’ nagas‘i.” 45. “*pues ragi’iti’ 
na’’a,” na‘ binigdlaké, ‘*pero nd&‘’a ké 
si’n‘da gunéni “*solo. 46. “*desde  tci 
nawi'inini *todavia tcikenga nyd:nda *pero 
ya'néla ma’ ké s‘Anda.” 47. ‘“*pues,” na‘ 
pgubé‘andke rabi la-’ave, “l4:’avé nigu’ka 
*pasar yagari’la, ngd*kanga gu‘ka *pasar 
né’ né‘ li’i. 48. pa li’i n%ini *akonsexarla 
n4’a *desde tcinawi'ine né‘ n-usi’idi lind’ 
n’4‘ka mbini tca-wila, *tal *ves ké n’4-ka 
*tay *malo kasi ya-n4 nd’ka’. 49. *pero 
*komo li'l gu'ka lé’idjild n¥ini *korixirld 
n4’a tci ma’ uw4ni’isela’ ma’’ ké ny4-ndadi’. 
50. ng&: runi mbiré’é ndinavé *malo n‘é 
pga runi tce gugd-’anda’ li’i lu ya-gari’.” 
51. *despues *de mbf’itikavé mbinigdélakela 
*para gu'ka “dirixirkave ral-fdji *moso ni 
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rusici’dji méaniké. 52. kangubd’andke 
mbya’anéka pgaéca *de ralidji *mosoke 
*mientraske l4’ave pguyeve ralidjive. 53. 
yenda’ave ne‘cé’ n¥e’ve uwa'ra lu li’tind. 
54. ndjike mbi’ini *resetar *doktor ni 
yegt’iya binigdlakela, ti *ban%o *de nis‘a 
djé’a. 55. *para ni-’Avé rabive kambi’itcivé 
*deke n¥éka cfi’ivdka: *porke l4’ave niti’uve 
*desokupado né‘ ny4nda: nudf’ivé *banYoke. 
56. “mbueno” na‘ kambi’itcive. 57. *para 
biré’éka  sé’ka ‘*mientraske 14’ave 
bya’’andve. 58. biki-ikavé ti ngi‘su ni‘sa 
djé’a. 59. *ora mbf’iyavé mq kand&’abini 
bikwi'ive nya’’Ave ndé’ani tit *tina né' 
gukwé’avé nis‘andéké m‘bind4é’’Ateve i-‘k-e 
n’a’avé. 60. rak-ek'a mbitcipga 
mbinigél‘ake n°é‘ gtiti. 61. *ora be’eddka 
mbi'itcive bi’yaka ma‘ bf'itive nya’dkala 
*para bi’ini’i *akusarkave l4’ave lu *hwes 
*para gu'ka ‘*xusgarve n‘é'  mbi’ini 
*sentenserkave l4:’ave *pena *de *muerte. 
62. sti’ djfiké *temprano bi" itcikavé 
14"’ake. 


The Feeble-minded Son 


1. In a family composed of a father a 
mother and three boys, there was one small 
boy of fifteen years who was feeble-minded. 
2. The father died of old age and they (the 
children) remained with their mother who 
was not so old. 3. She grieved greatly be- 
cause the demented boy would not study. 
4. But in no way did he like to study; in- 
stead he was (always) together with two 
friends with whom he would go wherever 
they wished. 

5. Once he was sent (the feeble-minded 
person) as mozo to the house of a rich man. 
6. At first he behaved decently but, after- 
wards, his two friends who had begun 
robbing, joined him. 7. He turned over 
to these thieves the cattle and horses of his 
master so that they could sell them. 8. 
They gave him some (money). 

9. His master had a very beautiful horse, 
one he mounted in order to ride to town. 
9a. On one occasion the mozo (the feeble- 
minded boy) came to him and said to his 

















no. 3 


master that he possessed the ability to 
make the horse he mounted, talk and laugh 
and he bet him five pesos that he could 
do it. 10. Then the man said that if he 
did it he would present him with an haci- 
enda. 11. “Good,” he said to his master, 
“tomorrow I will wait for you at the ranch 
and will be ready for what I have told you. 
12. On the first day he (the horse) is to 
laugh and on the second day to talk.” 
13. “Good” said the man to him. 

14. The following day early (the boy) 
went over to the place and as soon as he got 
there he cut off the upper lip of the horse 
so that one could see his teeth at some 
distance. 15. Certainly seeing his teeth 
thus (the animal) appeared to be laughing. 
16. When he saw his master from afar, he 
immediately tied his horse under a tree. 
17. Then he started out to meet him. 18. 
As soon as he greeted him he said, ‘Look, 
truly, master, is the horse there not laugh- 
ing?” 19. When he looked at it, since he 
saw its teeth he believed really that he was 
laughing. 20. Indeed he admired how the 
mozo had done it. 21. When he came near, 
however, he saw that the upper lip of the 
horse was missing, and it was for that reason 
that (the horse) appeared to be laughing. 

22. The man got angry and threw (the 
boy) out of the house and he went to look 
for his companions, the thieves. 23. In two 
days he found them and he told them what 
he had done to his master. 24. Indeed, 
they laughed when they heard him. 24a. 
Then they invited him to go and rob a 
ranch (with them). 25. However, he told 
them that he had first to go and see his 
mother and that, afterwards, he would 
return to accompany them. 26. Then one 
of the robbers stepped out and said, “I, 
too, have a mother and it is now six years 
since I have seen her and yet I do not think 
of going to see her. 27. What we have to 
do is to kill our mothers. 28. Do you wish 
that we should go?” he said to him. 29. 
“First we will go and kill my mother, then 
we will go and kill your mother.” 30. 
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“Good,” he said, and they started out to 
kill the mother of that robber. 31. As soon 
as they came to the pueblo of the mother 
of that man, they went to the house, and 
as soon as they got there the robber said 
to his mother, ‘“Today we are going to eat 
at a ranch near here for these friends that I 
have brought along, are going to give a 
meal in my honor" because I have returned 
to see you.” 32. “Good,” said the poor 
sefiora. 

33. The next day, after they had dined, 
they started out with the old woman. 34. 
They went with a leather rope. 35. Now 
he knew what they were going to do. 36. 
They went with her to where stood a tree 
which had a very bent branch. 37. After 
they got there they rested a little. 38. 
Then the man said to his mother, “Mother 
I have brought you here so that you might 
straighten up this bent tree. 39. If you 
do not do it you forfeit your life to us 
immediately.” 40. “But how stupid you 
are, my son! 41. How am I going to 
straighten it? 42. Do you not see that 
it is large and that I am now old.” 43. 
“T do not care, you are to straighten it out. 
44. If not, we will kill you on the spot.” 
45. “All right, kill me,” said the old woman, 
“but I cannot do it alone. 46. When I 
was young, then I might have been able 
but now I cannot do it.” 47. “All right,” 
said the robber, speaking to her, “what is 
going to happen at this tree, that same thing 
happened to me with you. 48. If you had 
given me counsel from the time I was young 
and taught me to be an honest person then 
I would not be as bad as Iam today. 49. 
But you wanted to correct me when I was 
grown-up and that cannot be. 50. For 
that reason I became very bad and for 
that reason I am going to hang you on 
this tree.” 

51. After they had killed the old woman 
and then they went to the house of the 
mozo who had made the horse laugh. 52. 


1 Spanish, hicieron obsequiar una comida. 
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The robbers stayed near the house of the 
mozo while he went to his house. 53. 
(When) he got there he found his mother 
lying sick in bed. 54. That day the doctor 
had prescribed that the old woman was to 
have a bath of luke-warm water. 55. Then 
he told his brothers that they should go 
and do their work because he was free and 
could prepare the bath. 56. “Good,” said 
his brothers. 57. Then they left while he 
remained. 58. He immediately put a jar 
of hot water (on the fire). 59. When he 
saw that it was boiling he sat his mother 
in a tub, took the boiling water and emptied 
it on the head of his mother. 60. Immedi- 
ately the old woman stretched herself out 
and died. 61. When his brothers saw that 
he had killed his mother then they brought 
an accusation against him before the judge 
and he was condemned and sentenced to 
death. 62. The next morning early, he was 
executed. 


10. The King of the People and the 
King of the Rabbits 


1. Tci *stiempo ngé’td *Adap n°é* *Eva 
nakave *néeke irutiru’ nabéza ndé’ani 
gidjilayd *maske l4’’akave. 2. *peru kaé-di 
djandini *porke tciké ngtyu’u tetpaé ngi‘te 
ro’. 3. ndé’ani tdbike guléza “*puru 
mbinila’anti. 4. ndd’ani stébiké guléza 
*puru *konexo. 5. *ka’ombre sti’ ti gi-djiké 
rini *obedeserkave ti *re la’ tceekw4*’td’ 

mientraske *kakonexoke runi 
obedeserkave sti’ ‘*re la tceleju. 6. 
‘te sti’ *ka’ombreke né-pA stale mani 
n°é* stale iyti-’ze. 

7. ira: dji ribé’eve tetip’d *o tcona *kesu 
ni rigf'isivé lu: kacpinive. 8. *kakonexoke 
ro’ka *puru gijiwf’ini ni ridjélaka ndé’ani 
gi'icike *pero *nunka ridjinaka gdc'a *de 
ra *karantco sti’ *re’ tcekw4’’take. 

8. titiru biré’é teipé *moso sti’ tcekwa’’ta; 
sezi‘kavé ndé’ani gi’ici ré’ke pgd:ca *de 
ra nt’uy *kakonoxoke. 8a. sénékave teti-pd 
bi’ki gi’uze. 9. *ora bi’iyakave tet-pd 
*konexo ygdél‘a *de sitila *para rabikave 
kabi’kike, “u’xela’!” 10. *orakeka biré’é 
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ya’nde kabi’kike bijé’on%eka’ lugiya’’ 
*kakonexoke. 11. *komo kenyt’uyakamé 
kabi’kike mala mbf'ini ‘*sentirkave 
bitca‘réwa kabi’kike l4’akavé 12. rakek-a 
gi'tikave. 12a. *ora bidjin’a *kamosoke 
gundisakave *kakonexoke — gulé’ekavé 
ndo’ocki’ka n°é‘ mbf’ini *presentarkaveni la: 
*re'stikavé. 

13. djike guéé *reike mbé’ela. 14. 
bi’iasive raépéni *kwenta l4’avéla. 14a. 
mbf’ini *disponerve niré’é tcipd *moso 
n‘é‘ tetpa bi’iku ird dji’ *para nye na’as kave 
*konexo *para gd *re’ sti’kavé. 

15. sdkesdke ir4 dji’ r6 *re’ike cpé’ela 
*konexo. 16. *pero *ora pgti:’na *re tceleju 
ci kanaytni ka‘cpini tcekwé’tdlo, *para 
bi’'ini *disponerve pgtni *atakarve *re’ke. 
17. *para bi*’inive id&’inye ti gi’iru *desde 
ndé’ani cgi-djikave *asta *kararantco sti’ 
teekwa’td. 18. ird gé’ela rive *kakonexoke 
reté’ka *keso né *mantekiya 
*kararantcoke n‘é' ké rtni_ ‘sentir 
*kamosoke. 

19. sdkesdke ri’ana’ kacpini tcekw4’t4 
*sin nga'ka ga-sti’ *astake guyti’u dji’ bf’ini 
*deskubrirkave *deke *kakonexoke reginika 
*ndanYoke. 20. *para na‘ teekw4’até rabi 
tcelejuke, “ci n¥é’e rini kacpinild *tanto 
*dan’o *kararantco sti’ni?” 21. *para na* 
teelejuke rabi l4’avé, “*port’i *kamosold 
rizaneka tcti‘pé bi’ki n‘é' iré *konexo 
ri’iyakavé nda’’ani gi-’ici rin4’ese kabi’’kike 
l4’adu.” 22. na‘ tceelejuke, ‘“nt’udu 
*dispuesto k4:di ginidu 14:’atu gasti’ *pero 
sdkeka ld’’atu n°é 14-’adi.” 23. *para na‘ 
*re' teekw4’té rabi l4’avé, “*pero par 
naki’in’ési bé’ela *para idd’duya.” 24. 
*para *na*‘ tcelejuke rabil4’ave. 25. *pero 
*tambieyn 14°’adu naki-’in’Yédi *keso *para 
i66’d0ya.” 26. *en fin na‘ tcekwa4’té rabfi 
la’avé, “naki’inyé gunikani tit *apuesto. 
27. pa li ngu'ni *ganarldla, li’? gaka'ld 
*re: sti’ i'radu ne‘ pa‘ n&’a guni *ganarla 
n&:’a gi'ka *re: sti’ irrdtt.”’ 28. ‘“mbueno,” 
na‘ teeleju, ‘“*pero guna’nga *apuestaka?” 
29. *para na’ tceké’té rabi lé-’avé, “nd’’a 
gudi’e ti *kavayo; li’i gudfild tit *konexo. 
30. iropa‘kamé tébisi *tiempo pgia’cd-kamé 
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tii *karera. 31. tu gidjin’a *primero lu 
*rayala pgé sini *ganar.” 32. “mbueno,” 
na‘ tcelejuke, “*tal “lugar n°é' *tal dji’ 
idu‘nakanti?” 33. “mbueno”’ na" 
tcekwa’ta. 

34. *para gu'ka *despedirkave n‘é‘ zékave. 
35. *mientras tcekwé’té bi’inu *preparar 
ti *kavayo, ni *mas rujé’on’ekela tcelejuke 
bi’ini *mandar idé’’in’é tct'pé gi-’iru, tébi 
pgi-ca *de ra giacdkavé n°é‘ tobi pgd-ca 
*Se ra *raya ra ilijikavé. 36. *para guli:’ive 
teti:pé *konexo *enteramente “igual n°é' 
gidjive tdébike, “*ora pgia’ca'ti li’i n°é 
*kavayu sti’ tcekw4’tala bicd’onve ti ndaé’asi 
n’é' byd’u nd&’ani pgf'iruri ninu pga‘ca 
*de ra g%ia’catiri. 37. “‘i’ila,” rabivé 
stébike, “mbf’u ndé’ani sti’ gi’iru ni nt’up 
pgé'ca *ée ra ilije *karerake. 38. *ora guni 
*divisarlu ma’ sé’ida guj5én¥e *kavayo sti’ 
tcekwa’’taéla, mbiré’é *de nddé’ani cki’rulu 
n‘é' bijdén%e *de *modo *ke_ idjin’alu 
“rimero *ke *kavayuka.” 39. ‘‘mbueno” 
na*‘ sti’ *konexoke rabi lé’akavé. 

40. tei’ bidjinva dji’kéla gu'ka *presentar 
teekw4’té n’é ti *kavayo, *mientraske 
teelejuke n°é ti *konexo. 41. *orakeka 
pgu’ka *preparar *karerake bobisi *tiempo 
biré’ya’a ti *konexo n‘é‘ *kavayoke. 42. 
*pero *apena guzdékave tinda’a wif'ini 
bi’andka *konexoke nd&’ani *prime gf-’iruke. 
43. *mientras *kavayoke segujdé’on’e sti’ 
*konexoke ni‘ nti’y pgd'ca *de ra *rayake. 
44, ka:s‘i bi’ini *divisarve se’ed4 *kavayokela 
biri’ya’ndékave *de ra cki’iruve *para la 
*rayake. 

44. sike bidji’n’asi *konexori bidjin’aka 
*kavayuke *komo bini’ti *kavayukela. 45. 
bini’ti tcekw4’té *para bi’and tcelejuke 
*de *re’ *pero né‘nagayé p’a’’ *asta yanadji 
nakabéniya? 


The King of the People and the 
King of the Rabbits 


1. At the time of the death of Adam and 
Eve they say that no one lived on earth 
except these. 2. But actually this was not 
so for at that time there were two large 
puebloes. 3. In one of them lived people 


like ourselves. 4. In the other lived onl: 
rabbits. 5. The people of one (the first) 
of these puebloes were ruled by a king called 
Tcekw4*'té‘ (the deaf one) while the rab- 
bits were ruled by another king called 
Tceleju. 6. The king of the human beings 
had many horses and cattle. 

7. Every day they obtained two or three 
cheeses which were divided among their 
people. 8. The rabbits ate only small herbs 
which they found in the woods, but never 
did they approach the ranches of the king 
Tcekwé?’ta. 

8. On one occasion two mozos of the king 
Tcewa*’ta' went out riding in a large forest 
near where the rabbits lived. 8a. They had 
two hunting dogs with them. 9. When the 
two (mozos) saw a large rabbit from afar 
they said to the dogs, “Go after him!’’” 
10. Immediately the dogs leaped forward 
and pursued the rabbits. 11. As they (the 
rabbits) did not see the dogs they soon ex- 
perienced the bite of the dogs. 12. They 
died immediately. 12a. When the mozos 
came back, they brought the rabbits, took 
out their intestines and presented them to 
their king. 

13. That day the king ate flesh. 14. 
When (the people) saw this (i.e. how good 
the rabbits tasted), they made note of it. 
14a. They arranged that every day two 
mozos with two dogs should go out and seize 
rabbits so that their king could eat them. 

15. Thus every day the king ate the meat 
of rabbits. 16. But when king Tceleju 
saw what the people of king Tcekwa*’ta'‘ 
were doing, then he arranged that the king 
should be attacked. 17. He had a hole dug 
from his pueblo to the ranch of the king 
Tcekwé*’ta'. 18. Every night the rabbits 
went to eat the cheese and the butter on the 
ranch and the mozos did not notice it. 

19. Thus the people of Tceekwa*’ta' re- 
mained without anything to eat until the 
day on which they found out that the rab- 
bits were doing the damage. 20. Then said 


12 The Zapotec expression is simply used as a 
sign of encouragement when speaking to dogs. 








Tcekw4*'t&' to Tceleju, “Why do your 
people do so much damage in my ranches?” 
21. Then answered Tceleju speaking to him, 
“Why do your mozos go with two dogs and 
why do the dogs seize all the rabbits they 
see in the woods?” 22. Then said Tceleju, 
“We are ready to stop doing you damage, 
but you (must do) the same to us.” 23. 
Then said king Tcekw4*’té‘, “But what if 
we need meat to eat?” 24. Tceleju then 
spoke. 25. “But if we also need cheese to 
eat?” 26. Finally Tcekw4*’té' said, “It 
is necessary that we make a wager. 27. 
If you win you will be king of all of us and 
if I win, I will be king of all of you.” 28. 
“Good,” said Tceleju, “But what is the 
wager?” 29. Then said Tcekw4*’té‘ speak- 
ing to him, “I will give a horse; you give 
me a rabbit. 30. The two are to start a 
race at the same time. 31. He who arrives 
at the goal first will win.” 32. “Good,” 
said Tceleju, “In what place and on what 
day shall we see one another?” 33. “Good” 
said Tcekwé?'ta'‘. 

34. They took leave of one another and 
went away. 35. While Tcekw4*’ta‘ got the 
one who could run best ready, Tceleju 
ordered two holes to be dug, one near where 
they were to run the course and the other 
near the goal where they would end. 36. 
Then he selected two rabbits absolutely 
identical, “When you and the horse of 
Tcekwé*'ta‘ start the race, run a little bit, 
not much, and get into this hole which is 
near (the place) where they run the course.” 
37. To the other he said, “You get in this 
hole which is near (the place) where the 
course ends. 38. When you see the horse 
of Tcekw4*’té' come running, jump out of 
this hole and run so that you get there 
first.”” 39. “Good,” said the rabbit speak- 
ing to him. 

40, When the day arrived Tcekwa*’ta‘ 
appeared with a horse while Tceleju (came) 
with a rabbit. 41. Immediately they got 
ready for the race and at the same time 
they started out, the rabbit and the horse. 
42. But hardly had they gone a little distance 
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(when) the rabbit stayed in his hole. 43. 
While the horse went on running the other 
rabbit who was close to where the goal was 
jumped out of his hole (toward the goal), 
as soon as he saw the horse running. 

44. Thus the rabbit got there first and 
then the horse got there later. 45. Since 
the horse lost, Tcekw4*’tdé‘ also lost and 
Tceleju remained the king and who knows 
but that he still is that today. 


11. The King of the Animals 


1. ndé’ani ti “tiempo “de ubinva 
bidjé’agalu ti gé6 ti *konexo lu tft néza. 2. 
pgéoké ma‘‘ naé‘p'é tceiné ubi-dja kéd’wayd 
*mientras *konexoke idjd’tipa ndé4’ani 
*tanto mbaye'té *ckeso mbfni’. 3. ‘“*dla’, 
*amigo,” na‘ pgédké rabi *konexoke, 
‘“*astake pguyt’u dji’ bidjé’l‘a li’? ma‘ 
c&'dji keway4:wa garsti. 4. *pero yAé'n'a 
saw&’’ li'l cin’é’é, *amigo, nia kégénd pa: 
n&’angé rabibavé *re° sti’ ir4 *animal-a 
n‘é‘ n&‘pald ci ngini *respetarto né:’a.” 
5. “ci’inge na‘lun? nve’e kéga-ny pra: 
*xefe stine’ *senYor *leon pga’’ rabikavé 
*re‘la.” 6. “*pero *tal *ves “re sti’ 
*kakukara‘tca. 7. *porke fruti’ *animal 
s4:nda ngt'ni *venser n4’’a lu cfti-’isi *lutca. 
8. “*pues nagasi-ka s4-n‘da pgtni sostener 
*cepalabralé pa:ké *por *re° stine’ s4:n-da 
gudi’i ntika *epida nagds‘i.” 9. ‘*pues 
*mbueno,” na*‘ *konexoke bind4’’aka tf 
*patada. 

10. géoké ni‘ka gukawd4rni *cpetco gédkéla 
*pero *ni kéninf‘ibivé *de ra zi-gu’avé. 
11. “ma bivialila,” rabive gédké ma‘‘ 
n’i’uld *vensidula *o suné’de rud’ald 
nagasi.” 12. ‘“*infelis,” na‘ gédké 
ra‘bi la’ave, “ni-ka n¥u’uld idtcbi dji’ n°é 
ka *cpatadald ligi’’a’i’a *nunka n*utcibild 
n&’’a. 13.bizugw4:’atcd:’owi *porkend’’angd 
ra‘bikavé *prinsipe pgéd.” 14. “gulé’iza, 
gulé’iza,” né** *konexoke rabi pgédké, 
“ka’rusugu’é tea’ewé.” 15. “gtirwa, 
*pues,” na‘ gé0ké ra‘bi l4-’ave *porke ma** 
kadji’itce.” 16. *para nat *konexoke ra‘bi 
l4’avé “né’angd ra‘bikavé *re’ n°é' ma‘ 
n’é' pA" n&‘ld *deke nii’u sti’ *re‘la ndé-’a 
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rakaladjé gini’enia’ l4’ave *para ygtrne 
*desafiar ld’ave.” 17. *orake néka li’ 
n'é' léi’ave ké ga‘ka la’djitila, zini 
*respetarlo né’a gtidji lé’ave cgé’adji. 
18. *temprano rari’ idtinakanj gigi’.” 19. 
“mbueno,” na‘ gédké ra‘bi l4’ave *para 
gu'ka *despedirkave. 

20. gédké biré’é seyuibi *re’ *leonke *asta 
ra bidjé’lavé lé’a. 21. “*para gitdjive 
l4’a ci na‘ *konexoke na‘ gédké ra-bi 
*leonke. 22. “nd-’a gudindénia 14’ave ti 
ra‘tici biti’ivé tei:pé *patata. 23. nd’a 
n’é' ken’i’ne *sentirkani tcf bi’Ave ma‘ 
segudie’ ti‘ *trompada Il4’avela, *para 
yuné‘bavé n&’’a *perdon n’é bisé’enddve 
né’’a gendagidje’e li’l *ndeke gici’i kabésavé 
lit rakeka ‘*para nguni “‘areglartu ti 
*desafio.” 24. “mbueno,” na‘ *leonke 
rabi l&’ave, “cgwenta nt’uy pgtirne 
*kastigar l4’’ave.” 

25. ‘*mientraske *konexoke  biré’é 
n‘é gttka “dirixir ra nt’up *xefe sti’ 
kabizige’ela. 26. gudjive ld:’a ci: nd‘pave 
*pensado gunivé *kontra *re: *leonke *pero 
*para n¥4nda nini *ganarve “*gerarila 
rindbavé *auxilio sti’ kabizdge’ela *port*i 
ma‘‘ napé:ka *fama *ée *buen *zoldado. 
27. *para na‘ *xefe sti’ kabi-zike ra-bi 
l4’ave *Seke nii’ukavé *dispuesto *para 
guci’ikave rini sti’kave *por ti *buep 
*amigo kas‘i ld’’avé. 

28. sti’ djike gu'ka *enkontrar *konexoke 
n‘é *leonke ra gidji *konexoke. 29. *para 
na*‘ *leonke ra‘bi *konexoke, “li-’inga na-‘ld 
*re sti’ ir4 *animal ni’up gidji layirila; 
ya’ na‘ *konexoke n‘é biya’’ini. 30. 
*antes gine *ée li'l *pero n’i’is4:nda giicni’ 
*sostenerlo *cpalabrali’la,” na leonke rabi 
li’aké. 31. *pa ké nY4-nda, ké nvéndé 
rali:’, ni‘ka’’ ri’iyalt’ na‘’a, nawi-’eni né*‘ 
dunavé *fino né’ela. 32. *pero ké sala‘li 
*Se ti’ *trompada stin‘i’ ird:’ layaluka 
zika li’i nagdsi. 33. né biztigu’a 
tea’’awi’,” rabive l4:’a. 34. binddé:’andavé 
ti’ *patada rajd-’and *leonke *pero *leonke 
ni kén’ini *sentirni. 35. *para na*‘rdbi 
lé’avé, “pa: saké-ngé: ridindeli-la *mexor 
yegasi.... 


The King of the Animals (Incomplete) 


1. At a time of hunger coyote met 2. 
rabbit on the road. 2. Coyote had not 
eaten for three days while rabbit had a, full 
belly from having eaten too much cheese 
somewhere or other. 3. “Ola, friend,” said 
coyote speaking to the rabbit, ‘Since the 
day when I met you, some time ago, I have 
not eaten anything. 4. But now I shall 
eat because, as you know, I am called the 
king of all the animals and you have to re- 
spect me.” 5. “What are you saying? 
Do you not know that the lion is he whom 
they call the chief?” 6. “But, indeed, he 
is the chief of the insects.* 7. Indeed there 
is no one who can overcome me in any 
struggle.” 8. ‘Well, soon you will be able 
to prove your word (to see) if I am not 
capable of giving my life for my king.” 
9. “Well, here goes,” said the rabbit and 
gave (coyote) a kick. 

10. Coyote, although he was struck square 
in the chest, did not move from where he 
was standing. 11. “Now, you see,” said 
he to the coyote, “either you (confess your- 
self) conquered or I will immediately claw 
up your mouth!” 12. “Fool,” said coyote 
speaking to him, “although you were to be 
here all day with your kicks at me, never 
would you frighten me. 13. Admit it, 
for I am called the prince,” (said) coyote. 
14. “Wait, wait,” said rabbit speaking to 
coyote, “as yet I do not admit it.” 15. 
‘Soon, then,” (you will), said coyote to him, 
“for I am very angry. 16. Then rabbit 
said, speaking to him, “I am called king and 
if, indeed, you wish there should be another 
king, I wish to speak to him and defy him. 
17. Then you and he will not desire to tell 
me you do not respect me a little. 18. 
Tomorrow let us meet here early.” 19. 
“Good,” said the coyote and they took leave 
of each other. 

20. Coyote sallied forth looking for the 
lion and met him. 21. Then he told the 
lion what (they), coyote and rabbit had 


18 My informant translated cucuracha as insect. 








said to each other. 22. “I fought with 
him,” (said coyote), “for he wished to bite 
and kill me with two kicks. 23. However, 
I did not even feel them, and when he saw 
that I was going to give him a slap in the 
face, then he begged my pardon and sent 
me to tell you that tomorrow he expects 
you at that place in order to defy you.” 
24. “Good,” said the lion, addressing him, 
“on my account, I shall be punishing him.” 

25. Then rabbit started out to where the 
chief lived of the wasps. 26. He told him 
of what he had been planning against the 
lion but that he did not have the power of 
gaining the victory, so he was asking for 
aid from the wasps, for they had the reputa- 
tion of being good soldiers. 27. Then the 
chief of the wasps said, speaking to him, 
that they were willing to draw the blood 
from them (the coyote and the lion) for 
such a good friend as he was. 
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28. The next day rabbit and the lion went 
to meet each other at the place rabbit had 
appointed. 29. Then said the lion speaking 
to rabbit, ‘Did you say you were the king 
of all the animals in the world?” 30. 
“Yes,” said rabbit and was quiet. 30. 
“First I ask you (whether) you can sustain 
your claim (word),” said the lion speaking 
to him. 31. “Perhaps,” (said rabbit) ‘you 
will not know how to return home, for even 
if you behold me small, yet I am always 
astute. 32. Indeed you will not escape 
for I shall immediately strike you with the 
slap of slaps.“ 33. So hold on well,” he 
said. 34. Then he bestowed upon the 
buttocks of the lion a kick but the lion did 
not feel it. 35. Then he” said to him, “If 
that is the way you feel (and) you will 
fight better, go to sleep... (Incomplete) 


14 Spanish, trompada de todos. 
16 The reference is not clear. 
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1. Criteria of usefulness 

1.1. Jacobs’ texts and phonemic-morphemic 
analysis 

2. Semantic referents 

3. Indexing 

4. Critique of Jacobs’ annotations 


1. As a preliminary to speculation con- 
cerning the setting up of systems of correla- 
tion between speech types and cultural 
environments (ethnolinguistic studies) the 
problem of satisfactory text establishment 
may be considered. It is suggested that 
norms for the collecting and editing of texts 
can be constructed so as to facilitate these 
correlations. It is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss various aspects of text presenta- 
tion and to put forward a method of dealing 
with texts which would render service to 
ethnolinguistic analysis.! The basic assump- 
tion is that texts, in order to be useful alike 
to ethnographers, linguists, and folklorists, 
should have the following characteristics: 
(1) A sound phonemic and morphemic sys- 
tem; (2) a consistent system of semantic 
referents; (3) a method of indexing to 
morphemes or other text units; (4) annota- 
tions to provide data on the social and 
individual (specific informant) referents of 
the text units. 


1.1. Most of the references and examples 
which appear below pertain to Melville 
Jacobs’s Kalapuya Texts.? This important 
collection preserves most of the extant oral 
materials in the dialects of the Kalapuya 
speaking tribes of the Willamette Valley in 


1 For a discussion of ethnolinguistic problems 
see: C. F. Voegelin and Z. 8. Harris, Linguistics in 
Ethnology, SJA 1.455-65 (1945). 

2 Melville Jacobs, Kalapuya Texts, University 
of Washington Publications in Anthropology 11, 
Seattle, 1945. Referred to below as Jacobs. 


Oregon.* An outline of the contents follows: 
Part I. Santiam Kalapuya Ethnologic Texts. 
92 texts recorded by Jacobs from a Santiam 
Kalapuya informant, John B. Hudson, 
1928-1936. Part II. Santiam Kalapuya 
Myth Texts. 14 texts recorded by Jacobs 
from Hudson in 1928. Santiam Myth Texts 
with Tualatin Translations. Five texts 
recorded by Jacobs from Hudson which were 
read to a Tualatin, Louis Kenoyer, in 1936. 
Kenoyer gave a word-for-word Tualatin 
translation which is reproduced here on the 
lower third of the page. Part III. Kala- 
puya Texts by Albert S. Gatschet, Leo J. 
Frachtenberg, and Melville Jacobs. 20 
Tualatin texts recorded by Gatschet in 
1877. 1 Yamhill myth with Tualatin trans- 
lation by Kenoyer; 9'Mary’s River myths; 
4 European tales told in the Mary’s River 
dialect; 8 Mary’s River reminiscences; 9 
Lower McKenzie River myths, all recorded 
by Frachtenberg in 1914. All the texts in 
Part III were edited by Jacobs. A list of 
Chinook Jargon words used in the texts, 
Abstracts of the folktales, and an Index of 
ethnographic items (culture traits) are 
appended to the volume. 

The text is arranged with an English trans- 
lation on the top half of the page and one or 
two Kalapuya sections on the remainder. 
The Kalapuya continua (utterances) are 
divided into word units. When English 
words appear in the Kalapuya text they are 
spelled according to English custom. The 
Kalapuya text is not phonemicized. It 
would thus require linguistic re-analysis to 
get phonemes and morpbemes and to align 
meaning units with the morpheme instead 
of the word. Amplification of the meaning- 


3 For Kalapuya materials in the Boas collection 
see: C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, Index to the 
Franz Boas Collection of Materials for American 
Linguistics, Language Monograph 22.19-20 (1945). 
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equivalents would be possible only by re- 
examination of the text with the original 
informant, and even then the time coordina- 
tion would be lost. 


2. Type-categories for collections of 
miscellaneous texts have commonly been set 
up according to three principal criteria: (1) 
overt similarities among texts of whatever 
origin; (2) cultural function of groups of 
texts; (3) traditional categories already 
established for the culture under study or 
for other cultures. In a system based on 
(1) and (2) the data supplied by (8) could 
sometimes be used as a general guide in 
eliciting materials from an informant, but 
any more direct reliance on (3) would vitiate 
a specific approach to the immediate object 
of study. Possibly texts involving a certain 
factor in (1) would usually have a corre- 
sponding factor in (2), ie. texts having 
certain linguistic peculiarities in common 
would have certain social functions in com- 
mon. Where this is not observed linguistic 
evidence could be adduced to create cate- 
gories based on a thorough analysis of (1). 
In this case (2) would become as provisional 
and limited a criterion as (3). 

Certainly in order to test the value of any 
of these three criteria it would be instructive 
to examine in detail the results both of 
linguistic analysis of all the texts concerned 
and of functional analysis. Correlations 
between the first two criteria could perhaps 
then be arrived at. 


2.1. Jacobs has four categories recorded 
for the collection: ethnologic texts; myth 
texts; European tales; reminiscences. Of 
these the fourth could be (but is not neces- 
sarily) mutually exclusive with the first. 
The first three appear to be obvious general 
categories substantiable by a superficial 
examination of the form and content of the 
texts. A further subdivision of these classes 
should depend on specified linguistic and 
functional elements associated with them. 
On sketchy and impressionistic evidence 
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one might select some of the following types 
suggested by Jacobs’s texts for testing as 
specific categories: shamans’ speech (+ 
speech concerning shamans); folk tale naria- 
tors’ speech; men’s sweat-house speech (+ 
anecdotes about sex relations); women’s 
sweat-house speech; autobiography (accord- 
ing to the social position of the informant); 
cultural descriptions (+ the “good-old-days” 
prejudice on the part of the informant). 
All these types would be conditioned by 
specific information concerning the infor- 
mant transmitting each text. 


3. Setting aside the problem of phonemic 
analysis of the language sample (text) in 
question,® it seems probable that a specific 
system of arrangement of text, translation, 
and notes would correlate favorably with 
ethnolinguistic techniques and _investiga- 
tions. If the texts are presented in such a 
way as to make clear the precise correspond- 
ences of morpheme or morpheme-sequence 
to meaning (with situational data obtained 
from the informant in each instance pre- 
served in a section of notes), it would be 
possible to obtain statistical frequency lists 
for each generic category of texts. The 
problem of style differences among such 
categories could be referred to the lists. 
The ethno-linguist could employ collections 
of texts so presented for metaphor or sound- 
meaning analysis to get a basis for compara- 
tive studies involving languages, dialects, 
specific informants and text types. The 
environmental data thus furnished could be 
taken either as an exhaustive component of 
the situations shown in the texts, or as a 
first step toward further investigation of the 
particular field treated in the given 
collection. 


3.1. The role of meaning (cross-cultural 
or intra-cultural symbolizations of meaning) 
in the procedures of descriptive linguistics or 


4 See p. 48, text 44. 
5See Leigh Lisker’s review in this issue of 
IJAL, p. 178. 














No. 3 


of ethnography remains somewhat obscure. 
Systems of correspondency of sound units 
to meaning units have not been generally 
accepted in formal linguistic analysis. 
Possibly this is so because of the assumption 
of a fundamental difference (qua formal 
analysis) between data observable physically 
and mechanically (sound waves, which may 
be recorded and preserved with instruments), 
and data observable impressionistically and 
by means of basically psychological tech- 
niques (meaning, derived largely from inter- 
rogation and interview procedures). How- 
ever it is possible to classify the two types 
of data as equally observable: it is the 
methods employed in obtaining them which 
are significantly dissimilar. 

Objections to methods available for the 
accumulation of meaning data might be 
lessened if the field worker were to emphasize 
directly the problem of getting specific 
meanings from his informant for each of the 
linguistic units which he establishes for his 
series of texts (e.g. morphemes, words, 
phrases, utterances). The definition of 
these units in terms of the specific texts 
might also be made to relate in some wise 
to the kinds of meanings obtained. A plea 
can at least be made for a thoroughly 
particular indication of meaning for each 
textual unit. “Common denominator’ 
meanings could be rejected on the ground 
that they refer to some cumulative idea of 
the “essential”? meaning of the text unit and 
do not relate to its immediate environment. 
With the meaning indicated specifically for 
each unit as it appears the ‘whole meaning” 
of the unit would be the sum of the different 
specific meanings found. If s = specific 
meaning, and S = the sum of the varieties 
of s; and if 1.s; = a specific meaning (;) of 
morpheme 1., and 1.8 = the sum of the 
different specific meanings of morpheme 1., 
then, in an instance where three different 
specific meanings are found for morpheme 
1., we would write: 1.s; + 1.se + 1.s; = 1.8. 
The problem of differentiating the meanings 
of a single text unit would be left to the 
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judgment of the individual investigator. A 
way in which a text could be set up employ- 
ing these symbols is shown below. A 
Turkish utterance is used as the example: 
bes alt! saat yiiriidiikten sonra kéye dénen 
iki kéyliiye rasgelir. 1s; 2s; 3s; 48; 5s) 6s: 
781 881 9s: 10s; 11s; 12s; 8s; 13s; 9s: 14s; 15s; 
16s:. five-or six hours walked he-had x after 
village x return ing-to two villag ers x met he. 
“After he had walked for five or six hours he 
met two villagers returning to the village.” 

In this arrangement a meaning unit is 
given for each Turkish morpheme (except 
rasgel- which is regarded as a cluster having 
a single meaning unit). Only one specific 
meaning is found for each morpheme. 
Hyphens connect two or more English units 
when they correspond to one Turkish mor- 
pheme. x is a sememe of correlation: 
-ten correlates with sonra; -e with dén-; -e 
with rasgel-. 

The usefulness of the s symbol requires an 
index of morphemes to appear at the end of 
the whole group of texts. Entries could be 
written thus: 

2. alt, 1.0s;. 2.8 = 1. 
and so on, with variety in meanings roughly 
depending on the extensiveness of the text- 
corpus. The index could at once locate all 
occurrences of the given morpheme and all 
specific meanings, with a count of the differ- 
ent specific meanings. After each separate 
text (utterance) a list of notes could be given 
in which the meanings of the units would be 
more fully explained. These explanations 
might involve typical situations in which the 
unit occurs in the informant’s kind of speech, 
or associational data of any sort which he 
could be persuaded to give. For example, 
an attempt could be made to get information 
concerning the approximate times in the 
informant’s life when he acquired new 
speech-forms, and his attitude toward them. 
Acculturational neologisms® could be handled 
in this way. One of the questions this 


6 Jacobs, p. 311: pumanpampye’n’his-look-at- 
day (his watch) seems to be one of these. 
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technique would aim at solving is: What is 
the precise nature of each so-called metaphor 
in the speech of a given individual Eg. 
English: he’s blind (referring to a drunken 
person). Does the speaker consider the idea 
of sightlessness to be part of what he 
expresses or is it solely an emphatic way of 
saying he’s drunk? 


3.2. The method of handling meaning 
outlined above is not presented as a standard 
cure-all for semantic difficulties. It does not 
go beyond the establishment of a text. 
Ethnolinguistic correlations would require 
new methods by which to handle a text so 
established. But it is put forward princi- 
pally to emphasize the possibility of dealing 
with meaning as a specific factor in linguistic 
operations, always dependent on its immedi- 
ate environment, and always definitely 
referrable to the morpheme or a similar 
text unit.’ 


4. Jacobs has adopted the device of 
parenthetical translation-alternants inserted 
into his translations where the meaning of a 
form seems to need clarification.’ The 


7 The method sketched here is described more 
fully in an article in progress by Charles A. 
Ferguson and the present author on Bengali 
Children’s Rhymes. It bears some resemblance 
to the use of the morphological index which C. F. 
Voegelin and the present author had previously 
applied to Turkish suffixes; however, Voegelin is 
concerned with distribution both morphologically 
(morphemes bounded by open junctures) and 
syntactically (morpheme sequences not juxta- 
posed), and restricts the use of numbers to stating 
distributions of morphemes; here and in the Ben- 
gali paper, emphasis is given to the possibility of 
stating meaning in specific numbers. 

8 Jacobs, Preface, p. (8): ‘In translating I have 
employed a number of translation-alternants. 
For example, “‘dream power,” ‘‘guardian-spirit- 
power,’ and so on, were used for the native word 
for a guardian spirit. In this fashion it is possible 
to suggest the whole range of meanings and impli- 
cations of the native word. 

‘Titles, numbering, paragraphing, punctuation, 
words within parentheses, constitute formal addi- 
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versions in parentheses correspond roughly 
to the specific translations advocated in 3.1., 
but there is no consistency of relation indi- 
cated between defined text units and English 
meaning-tags. The list given below samples 
instances of meaning problems. In dealing 
with these a semantically established text 
plus notes on typical occurrences would be 
of great interest. 


4.1. A selected list of alternative transla- 
tions taken from Mary’s River European 
Tale No. 4° appears below. The second 
element is placed in parentheses by Jacobs: 
gambling = playing cards; bad house = 
saloon; trail = road; bad water house = 
saloon; bad headman who lives below = devil; 
heart = soul; bad water = whiskey; rum = 
whiskey; feathers = well appearing clothes; 
look-ai-day = watch; red-yellow dollars = 
gold; in his heart = to himself; nevermind its 
heart = oh it makes no difference; the other 
side of = behind; wanted = liked; dig-ground 
= grubbing hoe; the sun was standing = the 
sun was high above yet; take = marry; 
powdered white dollars = silver dust; heart = 
desire; long shoes = boots; chair = saddle. 
In the same tale the translation so indeed 
they went to work could be clarified. The 
expression so indeed in English is associated 
with an elegant level of speech or with 
literary styles. If the Kalapuya morphemes 
so translated represent such a special speech 
level and contrast with morphemes of the 
same general meaning on a lower conver- 
sational level, then the translation is justi- 
fied. If not, the translation should conform 
to an English colloquial style as: so then they 
went towork. Ambiguities of this type occur 
frequently throughout the collection. 
Jacobs has: the hill became all (covered with) 
needles.° This could be presented specifi- 





tions which assist in the reading of the English 
translation and facilitate the relating of the 
translation to the native lines.’ 

® Jacobs, pp. 321-35. 

10 Jacobs, p. 333. 
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cally (on the basis of word units): guc-antse’’ 
mu Gumbu’ntse a’yi’ sBal_ the-hill be- 
came all-covered-with-needles. The utterance 
pe’’-manhui Buhu’’Bna? (lit. what is in your 
heart?) could be tagged simply what-is your- 
wish?" The same morpheme (or sequence) 
hu’ Bna occurs in: Gum’nak pinhu’’ sna” 
he-said to-himself (lit. in his heart); mu’neni 
pinhu’’ Bna!!* oh-it-makes-no difference (lit. 
nevermind its heart). A Santiam ethnologic 
text has: tcinpuma” nt pu‘hu’’pna™ let-us- 
try our-fortitude-against-pain (lit. our hearts). 
[ subjoin a list of the occurrences of hu:’Bna 
in the texts of Parts I and II arranged 
according to distinctions of meaning. These 
distinctions I set up with little certainty 
because of insufficient information about the 
contexts. 


1 Jacobs, p. 331. 

12 Tbid., p. 324. 

13 Thid., p. 324. 

4 Thid., p. 29, text 18. 
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Part I Part II 
(Santiam (Santiam 
Ethnologic Myth 
Texts) Texts) 
1. breast (body part) 4 
2. courage (dream power) 2 
3. body j 
4. to himself (knowing one- 15 18 
self) (addressing oneself) 
5. gambling dream power 
6. wishes 
7. thought 
8. knowledge dream power 
9. life 
10. suit (yourselves) 
ll. sane 
12. shaman’s spirit power 
13. spirit (ghost) 
14. disposition (good) 
15. mind 


or OO = tO th eS te 


— DO > 


Meaning range of the kind indicated for 
hu-’sna could be satisfactorily recorded by 
indexing as in 3.1. If the meaning areas 
listed above were verified as mutually 
distinctive hu’’Bna would have 15 varieties 
of s (s; to sis). 
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KauapuyaA Texts, 3 parts, 394 pp. 
$4.50. University of Washington Publi- 
cations in Anthropology, Vol. 11 (Seattle, 
1945). 

Part I: Santiam Kalapuya Ethnologic 
Texts. By Melville Jacobs. pp. 3-81. 

Part II: Santiam Kalapuya Myth Texts. 
By Melville Jacobs. pp. 83-142. 

Part III: Kalapuya Texts. By L. J. 
Frachtenberg, A. S. Gatschet, Melville 
Jacobs. pp. 143-369. 

In the brief introductory discussion on 
the phonetics of Santiam Kalapuya, in 
which Jacobs makes some extremely subtle 
observations that indicate with great pre- 
cision the sound values of the symbols used 
in his transcription, he states that because 
the texts were published before an intensive 
study of the phonetics and grammar had 
been completed they appear in a form that 
is not phonemically precise. Theoretically 
there need be no objection to such a presen- 
tation, provided only that it does not ex- 
clude the possibility of making a more exact 
statement. This depends primarily upon 
our ability to say that some elements (mor- 
phemes) are the same, for which purpose 
we should like material so arranged that the 
meaning of the individual morphemes is 
easily determined. But the identification, 
and even the isolation, of the individual 
morphemes is bound to be a long and rather 
laborious task for anyone relying on Jacobs’ 
material. For although he states that mor- 
pheme boundaries are marked by [-—], 
the collocation of forms like gint?wii’k, 
dent?wi’k, gintsékdni, gint?yi....seems to 
indicate that the breakdown of “‘morpheme- 
clusters” into their constituent morphemes 
has not been completed. And the variant 
recordings of what we may reasonably 
suppose to be the same morpheme,—e.g. 
tei.pgam, tciipgam (where the difference in 
notation cannot even be phonetically of 
significance); gwauk, g’4u’k, g’aug, g’auk, 


—indicate that the texts are actually in 
pure phonetic transcription. 

In the tentative listing of the phonemes 
of Santiam Kalapuya Jacobs indicates some 
of the relations obtaining among the 50 odd 
allophones enumerated. Aside from the 
fact that some of them, such as the labialized 
series and possibly the glottalized stops, 
might be eliminated, and that although a 
length marker is used in the texts no length 
phoneme is listed, Jacobs’ treatment is open 
to the general criticism that it confuses the 
phonemic and the morphophonemic levels 
of discourse, as, for example, where it is 
stated that [e] is “both a phoneme and a 
variant of /a/’”, or that /b/ and /d/ are 
written p and t respectively in final position. 

Pending a more exhaustive analysis of 
the texts, which would probably yield some 
interesting morphophonemic statements and 
thus simplify the almost bewildering mul- 
tiplicity of sounds that Jacobs has succeeded 
in distinguishing, the following will serve 
as a tentative statement of the phonemes 
of Santiam Kalapuya. 

Vowels (+ length phoneme): initial, 
medial, final: i, u, a; medial, final: e, o. 
There are no vowel clusters. 

Consonants: initial, medial, final: p, b, 
t, d, g, g, q, m, n, 1, 1, s, 8, ?, y, w; initial, 
medial: p, t, k, h; medial, final: f, k, q, x, 
x; length phoneme. 


LeicH LISKER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


RA-TXA HU-NI-KU-i. , A lingua dos Caxi- 
nauds do Rio Ibuagt, affluente do Muri 
(Prefeitura de Taraucé). By J. Capistrano 
de Abreu. 2nd ed. with revisions by the 
author and a critical study by Prof. Theo- 
dor Koch-Griinberg. 649 pp. Sociedade 
Capistrano de Abreu, Livraria Briguet 
(Rio de Janeiro), 1941. 

The language described is spoken in the 
southern part of the Amazon Basin. Theo- 
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dor Koch-Griinberg, in his review of the 
first edition (1914) of ra-txa hu-ni-ku-i 
(printed on pp. 633-5 of the 2nd ed.), 
considers this work “the richest and best 
material ever published about a South 
American Indian language.” Certainly 
Capistrano de Abreu’s 22 pages of grammar, 
488 pages of text (containing 5926 sen- 
tences), and 97 pages of dictionary can be 
rated among the most competent collections 
of South American Indian language mate- 
rial. 

The author’s data are taken from the 
speech of two native informants from whom 
he recorded texts. The recordings of one 
informant were gone over by the author 
critically with the other informant. 

Capistrano de Abreu’s transcription is 
phonetic rather than phonemic since sepa- 
rate symbols are used for each allophone. 
The author, however, shows understanding 
of distinctive sound function in both the 
phonetic statement and the dictionary. In 
the former, allophonic variations are men- 
tioned and their distribution stated to some 
extent. Non-phonemic stress is not written 
by the author. 

The notes on phonetics (pp. 11-13) ap- 
proach a phonemic statement, and together 
with his transcribed material can serve as a 
basis for a phonemic analysis as attempted 
here. Symbols used here are the reviewer’s. 

Caxinaud has 15 consonants, 15 vowels 
and 2 semivowels. 

Consonants are p, t, k, t’, b, d (with 
allophone single-flap [r] in medial position), 
é, 8, 8 (high-pitched! non-strident affricate, 
phonetically [t@]), 6, m, n, ?, and a single 
low-pitched spirant of any perceptibility, 
constituting one phoneme h (with the allo- 
phones [y], [x], and a strongly spirantic 


1 This analysis is on the basis of acoustic dis- 
tinctive features. See also Roman Jakobson, 
Observations sur le classement phonologique des 
consonnes, Proceedings of the 3rd Int’] Congr. of 
Phon. Sc., 34 (Ghent, 1939), and Paul L. Garvin, 
Distinctive Features in Zoque Phonemic Accultu- 
ration, SIL 0.00. 
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[v], which have the following distribution: 
[x] before a and possibly 2, |y] before i, 
i, and 6, [v] before u.) 

Distinctive features and pairs contrasting 
on the basis of a single distinctive feature 
are the following: 


(1) Perceptibility: k — p,  — t,k — b, 
tw —d,é-—6,8 —6. 

(2) Pitch: k — ¥, p —t,b —d,h —8, 
h — 6m — n. 

(3) Nasality:m — p,n —t,m—b,n — 
d,m —h,n — @. 

(4) Sound span: k — h, p —h, # —& 
own, So Me. 

(5) Voice: p — b, t — d. 


The glottal stop seems to function as an 
indeterminate consonant, i.e. with no other 
distinctive feature than that of consonant- 
ism, and contrasting with all other con- 
sonants. 

Vowels are a, 4, 2, &, 6, 5, u (with allo- 
phone [o]), & (with allophone [6]), i (with 
allophone [o]), i (with allophone [e]), i (with 
allophone [é]). Nasal vowels have to be 
considered separate phonemes because of 
the existence of the contrast VV — VnV, 
as in ai wife, ani old. Capistrano de 
Abreu’s statement of allophone distribution 
suggests free variation, but would have to 
be checked against the texts. 

Distinctive features and pairs contrasting 
on the basis of a single distinctive feature 
are the following: 

(1) Perceptibility: a -— 6 — u, 4 — 
6—t,2 —6—i,@ — 6 —i, 

(2) Pitch: a — w, 4 — 
a — i. 

(3) Nasality: a — 
—@,1- Gi-L1-1 

Semivowels are y and w. They may be 
considered nonsyllabic vowels, contrasting 
with i and u respectively on the basis of the 
distinctive feature of syllabicity. 

Diphthongs are ay, aw, 4i, and 4u. 

Whatever morphology is given in the 
very condensed statement on pp. 13-32 is 
too much under the influence of the con- 


4,2 — 26 — 6,u 
— i 
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ventional Latin approach to provide any 
clue to the structure of the language. At 
the end of his statement, the author arrives 
at the unhappy conclusion that Caxinaué, 
being a “hidden monosyllabic language” 
(p. 31), should be compared to Chinese. 

The texts are copious and well-recorded. 
They are of value not only to the linguist, 
but also to the anthropologist and folk- 
lorist, since they provide a good cross- 
section of Caxinaud material culture, cus- 
toms and mythology. 

Text material is organized in 17 chapters, 
the first two being general conversational 
phrases, and the remaining 15 each dealing 
with a separate phase of Caxinaué life, 
including many folk narratives and de- 
scriptions by the informants. The transla- 
tion follows the native word order exactly, 
and an attempt is made to render each Caxi- 
naué word separately and literally. Thus, 
interlinear translation is approximated. 

The dictionary (pp. 524-621) has been 
compiled separately. The Portuguese Caxi- 
nauad part (23 pp.) was made with the help 
of only one of the informants. The Caxi- 
nau4-Portuguese part is more than 3 times 
as large (73 pp.). 

In a final note, Capistrano de Abreu 
gives a bibliographical study of the Pano 
language family to which he attributes 
Caxinau4. 


Paut L. GarvIN 
InDIANA UNIVERSITY 


ANSWER TO HALPERN’s ReEvIEW or Pa- 
PAGO. 


My little Papago Bulletin seems to have 
brought forth a rather frothy review by A. 
M. Halpern.’ Since my paper was not 
addressed to the type of reader who would 
be likely to subscribe to IJAL, I will here 
answer the most glaring misstatements of 
which Halpern is guilty. I should not want 
to be judged on the basis.of patent untruths. 


1 William Kurath, A Brief Introduction to 
Papago, A Native Language of Arizona, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Bulletin XVI, 2 (1945); re- 
viewed by A. M. Halpern, IJAL 12.44-5 (1946). 
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Mr. Halpern says I have not decided on 
the nature of the audience for which I am 
writing. I claim that “the general reader 
who wishes to satisfy his curiosity concern- 
ing linguistic matters” (p. 5) is clear enough. 
Must I draw pictures for Mr. Halpern? 

My orthography, according to Mr. Hal- 
pern, is based primarily “on traditional 
English spelling.” In my Bulletin (p. 9) 
I say, “written English, which probably 
has the most unphonetic character—”. 
As a matter of fact, of the twenty-eight sym- 
bols which I have used, twenty-one are 
taken from Bloomfield’s Language. Fur- 
thermore, the Bulletin states clearly, in 
English, that this orthography is designed 
to be used by non-linguistically trained 
people, and that what deviations from stan- 
dard practice do occur, they are made so 
that they can be most easily written on the 
typewriter. It is not the transcription 
which I would use in a purely linguistic 
treatise. It is not what I use for my notes. 
Does Mr. Halpern really believe that a 
filigree-like transcription is suitable for use 
by the Indians themselves? Halpern is so 
far the only one who thinks I have “failed 
to make sense of the phonetic system”. 
The “pre-literate” Papago are having no 
such trouble. 

My section on morphology gives the trans- 
lation of each form given. The statement 
that for the term “phoneme” I give only 
the bare explanation that it is “the mini- 
mum unit of distinctive sound feature,” 
will be apparent to any one who reads the 
rest of the paragraph from which Halpern 
quotes, as a bare falsehood. 

On the subject of popularization in gen- 
eral, I am much impressed by a statement in 
a recent popular book by Linton, to the 
effect that of the various branches of An- 
thropology, Linguistics is the only one 
which has as yet made no contribution to 
the science of man. I think { have at 
least tried. As long as linguistic material 
is made available only to the high priests 
who understand what is meant by “‘usitative 
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aorist”?” and the like, it will contribute 
only to the inner gratification of the high 
priests. 

There are a number of real errors in my 
paper which I have subsequently discovered. 
Halpern has found none of them. If he had 
not allowed himself to get so excited, he 
could have been of some help to me. 


Wituiam KuratH 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


INDEX TO THE FRANZ Boas COLLECTION 
oF MATERIALS FOR AMERICAN LINGUISTICS. 
By C. F. Voegelin and Z. 8. Harris. Lan- 
guage Monograph No. 22. Linguistic Soci- 
ety of America (Baltimore, Maryland, 
1945). 


MeEn’s AND Women’s LanauaGce. By 
Paul Hanly Furfey. The American Cath- 
olic Sociological Review 5.218-23 (1944). 


OLD PLACENAMES IN THE NAVAHO Coun- 
TRY. By Richard F. Van Valkenburgh 
and Frank O. Walker. The Masterkey 
19.89-94 (1945). 


Some Eastern INDIAN PLace NAMEs IN 
Cauirornia. By J. A. C. Leland. Cali- 
fornia Folklore Quarterly 4.404-8 (1945). 


THE NAME OF THE NAMBIKUARA. By 
Claude Lévi-Strauss. AA 48.139-40 (1946). 


Dr LA OBRA CULTURAL DE LA ANTIGUA 
EspaNa. Trasajos Finotogicos EN In- 
DIAS DURANTE LOS Sietos XVI, XVII, y 
XVIII. (Apuntes.) By Angel Rubio. 
Pp. 43. (Panamé, 1939). 


LINGUISTICS AND ETHNOLOGY IN TRANS- 
LATION-PROBLEMS. By Eugene Nida. 
Word 1.194-208 (1945). 


The Index consists of a preface by Waldo 
G. Leland, on behalf of the ACLS which 
had previously housed the Boas Collection; 
a second preface, by William E. Lingelbach, 
on behalf of the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, where the collection 
is being processed and will be permanently 
housed for the use of scholars; these prefaces 
are followed by an introduction which ex- 
plains the arrangement of the index itself. 
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The latter is fivefold, containing a list of 
linguistic items, items unidentified as to 
language, and non-linguistic items; then 
cross references by manuscript number and 
cross references by author. The list of 
linguistic items includes one or more manu- 
scripts in the following American Indian 
languages: Achumawi-Atsugewi, Acoma, 
Alaskan Eskimo, Aleut, Alsea, Amuzgo, 
Apache, Arapaho, Assiniboine-Dakota, Bella 
Bella, Bella Coola, Biloxi, Carrier, Catawba, 
Catloltq, Cayuse, Chatino, Chehalis, Che- 
makum, Cherokee, Chiapas, Chichimeco, 
Chinanteco, Chinook, Chinook Jargon, Chi- 
ricaua, Chocho, Chontal, Clakamas, Clat- 
sop, Cochiti, Coeur d’Alene, Comox, Cree, 
Crow, Cuicateco, Dakota, Eskimo, Gita- 
mat, Haida, Hopi, Huave, Ioway, Isleta, 
Jicarilla, Kaingang, Kalapuya, Kalispel, 
Karuk, Kathlamet, Keresan, Kiowa, Kos- 
kimo, Kstsisniuc, Kutenai, Kwakiutl, La- 
guna, Lenca, Lipan, Lower Frazer, Maidu, 
Mandan, Masset, Mazateco, Mixe, Mix- 
teco, Molala, Nahuatl, Nanaimo, Nass, 
Nehelim, Nez Perce, Niakyapamux, Nisga 
Nootka, Ofo, Okanagon, Omaha, Osage, 
Otomi, Papago-Pima, Patwin, Pawnee, 
Pima, Pomo, Puntlatsh, Payullup, Quechua, 
Quileute, Quinault, Sahaptin, Salish, San 
Felipe, Santa Ana, Santo Domingo, Shasta, 
Siletz, Siouan, Sisiaatl, Songish, Spokane, 
Squamish, Taos, Tehuelche, Teton, Thomp- 
son, Tillamook, Tlatsop, Tlingit, Tonaxa, 
Trique, Tsetsaut, Tsimshian, Tunica, Tiiba- 
tulabal, Wailetpu, Wasco, Willapa, Winne- 
bago, Wishram, Yakonan, Yuchi, Yuki, 
Yurok, Zapotecan, Zuni. The present re- 
viewer found the index somewhat clumsy; 
thus, in order to obtain full information 
about a given work by Whorf, it was neces- 
sary to go through the following steps: turn 
to section 6, and find, under “Whorf” a 
number (192), referring to section 5; look 
up “192” in section 5, and find the 
key-word ‘Hopi’; examine section 2 (which 
is alphabetically arranged) to find “Hopi”, 
and the required ms. number 192 where 
title is given with brief description. Ironi- 
cally enough, it turns out that the numbers 
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assigned to mss. are really of little use, since 
the Library of APS saw it fit to re-arrange 
the entire collection, so that “the catalogue 
numbers for the items in the collection ... 
differ from those used by the authors of 
[the Index], and...requests concerning 
particular manuscripts should refer to them 
by language and author.” The manuscript 
number system followed by Voegelin and 
Harris, and the language-author reference 
to be followed by APS are both awkward. 
The APS reference system suffers in that a 
given language (as Dakota) may have a 
score of manuscripts devoted to it by one 
author (Deloria); and a few manuscripts are 
unidentified both as to language and author 
(mss, 73, 373, 374, 375, 376). On the other 
hand, the APS system has the advantage in 
that it integrates the Boas Collection with 
American Indian materials previously ac- 
quired by the Library of APS! 


Furfey, who in a previous article had dis- 
cussed the linguistic differences which re- 
sult from class distinctions among the 
speakers (ibid., pp. 3-9), here turns to the 
linguistic implications of sex distinction. 
He takes up a number of American Indian 
languages where men and women differ in 
their pronunciation (Zuni, Eskimo of Baffin 
Land), grammar (Chiquito, Yuchi, Koasati, 
Biloxi), and vocabulary (Carib, Yana). 
While language may develop into an in- 
strument of upper class control, Furfey 
brings some evidence to show that some- 
times it may even reflect masculine assertion 
of superiority. This appears to be the case 
in Chiquito, where men and supernatural 
beings are classed in one category, and 
women, lower animals, inanimate objects 
in another. The careful collation, perhaps 


1¥For details concerning all acquisitions and 
policy of APS in this field, see Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, The Library’s Policy in Regard to 
American Linguistics and Archeology: A Program 
of Specialization, APS, Bulletin 2.65-74 (1944); 
see also, Miscellaneous Papers, IJAL 12.110-1 
(1946). 
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eventual correlation, of social categories 
with linguistic classes should certainly be 
attempted along the lines Furfey suggests; 
however, the excesses to which this method 
may lead are illustrated by certain theories 
of Pater Schmidt. 


Spanish settlers in Navaho country de- 
veloped their own terms for geographic 
features. Valkenburgh and Walker list 
some thirty-five of these, together with the 
popular names, the original Navaho ex- 
pressions, and with brief statements as to 
location. The names were obtained from 
an informant, and this record of them may 
aid in the identification of sites mentioned 
in early documents. 


Leland concerns himself with tracking 
down the etymologies of some place names 
in California, specifically when these can be 
traced to an Indian language of the East. 
It appears that while, in the original lan- 
guage, a given term was descriptive of and 
hence perfectly appropriate to the feature of 
the terrain to which it was applied, in Cali- 
fornia the term either is not popularly 
assigned a ‘‘meaning” at all, or, more com- 
monly, it has acquired one by the process 
of folk etymology. The author discusses 
most of the etymologies only briefly, but he 
devotes nearly half of the article to the word 
Sequoia, ‘‘the most important Indian name 
from the East.” 


Lévi-Strauss, who was on a field trip 
among the Nambikuara of Brasil in 1938-9, 
here expresses himself in favor of retaining 
the spelling of their name as given. This is 
in response to a proposal to change the 
spelling in order to bring it into closer har- 
mony with the Tupi etymology of the word. 
He points out that the term is a mere label; 
he gives its history, which indicates that, 
as a matter of fact, it was originally in- 
tended and used for a different people alto- 
gether. The word means “big ears,” and 
is totally unfamiliar to the natives. 
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Rubio’s work is a partial report of Spanish 
linguistic activity, with reference to this 
continent, during the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. Under each entry he gives the 
number of studies of a language for the par- 
ticular century. In quantity the output is 
impressive, as illustrated by Nahuatl: in the 
16th century there were 92 items; in the 
17th, 64; and in the 18th, 44. Of the latter, 
13 are grammatical, 7 dictionaries, 5 trans- 
lations, and 19 original documents (sermons 
and the like). 


From his experience in carrying Biblical 
culture to aboriginal peoples, Nida warns 
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against two errors of translators: literalness 
and the desire to avoid foreign words. He 
cites many anecdotes, largely from Amer- 
ican Indian languages, of actual translation 
errors. These are given under headings 
which read like the contents of an ethnog- 
raphy. The point that Nida stresses is 
that for purposes of translation it is not 
enough to know the structure of the language 
into which one is translating: one must also 
know the culture of the speakers of both 
languages involved. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
InpDIANA UNIVERSITY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN FoLKLoRE Texts IN Latin America: 1945 


Arguedas, José Maria. La fiesta de la 
cruz; danza de los sijllas. Revista del 
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